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n Austin D. Higgins 
- Res., 28th Infantry Music 


Where the ac -- tion's quickest, Where the fight is thickest, 


find the In - fan - try; =. vale oy roaring, 
—P 


them falling, 


' ' 
oman There you ll find the In - fan - try. 


—— F 


In - to bat = tle CHARGE: On = ward! Though heav - y the bar 


Where the ac -- tion's quickest Where the fight is thickest 
Where the shells are whini Where _the —_ < 


find the In - fan - find the In - fan - 


Use by permission Famous Music Corp. 


Rudolf Friml 
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FOR - WARD! 


There you'll 
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VHE INFANTRY JOURNAL 1s sTILL ON A TEMPORARY BIMONTHLY SCHEDULE. 
a material increase in subscriptions has offset the loss of paid advertising which is a consequence of Amend- 
ment No, 30 to the last Army Appropriation Act. 
While on this subject, the following letter is typical of a large number of communications that have come 

to the Association recently : 


Brigadier General George S. Simonds, U. S. Army 


President, U. S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear General : 








It must remain so until 


No one could read your announcement in the March-April, 1931 issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
relative to the carrying on of that publication, although legislation enacted by Congress goes to cut 
down so materially the JoURNAL’s revenue, without being struck by the open-minded, fair, and proper 
manner in which your Executive Council has decided to handle the question. 


I was much impressed by this and particularly by the fact that the Council, in analyzing the 
problem, has determined to continue our JOURNAL on a reduced revenue but without evasion or im- 


proper method of any kind. 


I desire to congratulate you, and through you the Exeeutive Council, on your announcement 


and the action contained therein. 
our Arm in all respects. 


It is eminently worthy of and conforms to the best traditions of 


Sincerely, 


STEPHEN QO. Fuqua, 
Major General, 
Chief of Infantry. 


Such expressions of loyal support are an inspiration to the officers, the Executive Council, and the editors. 
They hope that memberships and subscriptions in large numbers will soon follow. 





i is probable that a large proportion of the officers 
of Infantry do not know much about the Infantry 
Association and the INFANTRY JOURNAL, and con- 
sequently have little incentive to join the one and sub- 
seribe to the other. Therefore there is going out to 
every officer of the Infantry of the Army of the United 
States a copy of a special miniature (half scale or 
quarter size) edition of the INFANTRY JOURNAL which 
presents a brief but comprehensive statement by the 
Executive Council of the Infantry Association of the 
nature and organization of the Association, its objects 
and ideals, and other pertinent data. The whole will 
vive every Infantryman a sound basis for a decision 
to join the Association and enter or renew subseription 
to the JourNAL—RIGHT NOW. 


N APRIL 27 the Executive Council regretfully ac 

cepted the resignation of Colonel L. D. Gasser as 
Vice-President of the Infantry Association. Colonel 
Gasser resigned on account of the fact that he was leav- 
ing for station in the Philippine Islands and that, at 
that distance, he could not perform the duties of his 
office. In accepting Colonel Gasser’s resignation, the 


Council expressed to him its great appreciation of his 
sound advice and his invaluable contribution to the 
welfare of the Association during his term of office as 
Vice-President. 


N April 27, the Executive Council unanimously 

appointed Colonel Laurence Halstead, Infantry, 
Vice-President of the Infantry Association, vice Col- 
onel L. D. Gasser resigned, to complete the unexpired 
portion of Colonel Gasser’s term. Colonel Halstead 
brings to this new office a wide and intimate knowledge 
of the Infantry and the Association. The Council con- 
gratulates itself on having been able to obtain as Vice- 
President a man of Colonel Halstead’s ability. 


HE tour of duty of Major T. B. Catron in Wash- 

ington expires on June 1, 1931. Jpso facto he 
ceases to be Editor of the JourNAL and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association on that date. In this 
last JOURNAL that is to appear under his name, he 
thanks the loyal members of the Association and sub- 
seribers to the JouRNAL for their patience and their 
many instances of helpfulness, which have repeatedly 
exercised a subtle magie and changed discouraging 
looking obstacles into small humps that could be taken 
in a stride. 

On July 1, 1931, Major T. J. Camp, Infantry, be- 
comes Editor and Secretary-Treasurer, On this happy 
selection both the JouRNAL and the Association are to 
be congratulated, for under Major Camp’s guiding 
hand, they are sure to develop and progress. For 
Major Camp the incumbent bespeaks the same sup- 
port that has so often been a veritable inspiration to 
him during the past four years. 
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The Infantry in Resumé 


N DECEMBER 2, 1930, the Chief of Infantry 

appeared before the Military Affairs Committee 

of the House of Representatives to present to 
that Committee such information of the Infantry as 
it might need. The prepared statement that he made 
in an excellent resumé of the salient features of the 
situation of the Infantry. After the Committee had 
heard it, elaboration of certain points was brought out 
by means of questions and answers. For the informa- 
tion of the Infantry, the Chief’s statement is repro- 
duced below in full, followed by a summarization of 
and some direct quotations from the subsequent ques- 
tions and answers. 


The Chief of Infantry’s Statement 

General Condition of the Infantry. During the past 
year I have visited in person every infantry station 
within the continental limits of the United States. 
Observation and inspections conducted during these 
visits indicate that the general condition of the In- 
fantry Arm is satisfactory, particularly in morale, 
arms, equipment, and training, but that our organiza- 
tion should be changed with a view to increasing our 
fire power and that our personnel should not be fur- 
ther reduced. 

Morale. The morale of the soldier is invariably af- 
fected by the quality of leadership. High standards 
of leadership can overcome other factors which nor- 
mally might have an adverse effect on morale. Such 
factors as the deficiencies in pay, housing, rations, uni- 
forms, and amusements might easily have had a bad 
effect on the morale of the Army for years following 
the War, had not efficient leadership heen able to over- 
come these obstacles. The adverse conditions sur- 
rounding such factors as housing and rations have 
been removed by recent legislative action. I know 
of no one thing that has had a more beneficial effect 
on the morale of the soldier than the recent increase 
authorized in the ration allowance. Every effort has 
been made by the Army to so train its personnel, 
charged with the preparation of food, as to attain the 
maximum benefits from this increased allowance. In 
my recent visits to infantry stations throughout the 
United States, I have inspected all of the messes and 
found them, without exception, most satisfactory. 


Pay Question. The pay question is one for others 
to present. Nevertheless, my observations of condi- 
tions today in my own arm convince me that the army 
officer’s pay should be substantially increased at the 
earliest practicable date. 

The authorization of two special measurement uni- 


forms in addition to the one issued from war stocks 
has had a most beneficial effect on the appearance and 
morale of the soldier. 

Amusements. Amusements for the soldier in the 
Army, including athletics, are largely self-supporting. 
Funds for this purpose are derived from personal 
contributions, by charging admission fees to certain 
major sport contests, and in a limited way, from post 
exchange funds. If the amount of appropriated funds 
made available for this purpose annually could be in- 
creased, even by a small amount, to augment funds 
derived from other sources, it would be most beneficial’ 
and would be greatly appreciated by the Service. 

Arms and Equipment. The major items of arms 
and equipment now in the hands of the Infantry Arm 
are the same as were used in the World War. Satis- 
factory progress has been made since the war in the 
improvement of existing arms and the development 
of new weapons. Due to the large amount of war 
stocks on hand, it will probably be some time before 
new weapons will be produced in quantities sufficient 
to equip even the Regular Army Infantry. It is not 
intended to convey the impression that the weapons 
in the hands of the Infantry are out of date. 
weapons are efficient and compare favorably 
infantry arms in use by the armies of the world. 


These 
with 


Development in Arms and Equipment. The prin- 
cipal development in infantry arms and equipment 
since the war include the following: 


1. The adaptation of the present arms for use in antiair- 
craft fire. 

2. The development of a semiautomatic shoulder weapon to 
replace the present Springfield bolt-operated rifle. 

3. The development of a light machine gun. 

4. The development of an air-cooled barrel for the caliber 
.»0 machine gun. 

5. The improvement of the 37-millimeter gun and the de 
velopment of a new 75-millimeter infantry mortar. 

6. The development of armor-piercing ammunition for both 
small arms and the 37-millimeter gun. 
7. The development of a light and medium tank. 

8. The development of battle-field cargo and 
carriers. 

9. The 
paratus. 

10. The development and use of motor transportation pos- 
sessing cross-country mobility, for use in replacing and augment- 
ing animal-drawn transportation in the infantry regiments. 

11. The development of an improved helmet giving greater 
comfort and more protection. 

12. The development of a gas mask that gives 
vision, is more comfortable, and is impervious to water. 

13. Developments looking toward the adaptation of com- 
mercial tractors for military use, in war. 


In addition to these more or less major projects, our 
Infantry Board and Tank Board are engaged in the 


personnel 


development of smoke-producing materiel and ap- 


greater 
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study of some 44 other projects of the different supply 
services Which pertain to the Infantry. These include: 
NR. .o ca luis toe. 0 ws a yale le ee 28 projects. 
IIE 522 2 acs. a nals mao bom 12 projects. 
a eee 4 projects. 
School System. The school system in the Infantry 
is giving great returns on the time, energy and funds 
invested in this educational activity. Our infantry 
schools are excellent and have received the praise not 
only of our infantry officers, but of all officers of the 
other arms whose mission has taken them to these 
institutions. I believe that our Infantry School stands 
second to none. It is due to this factor more than any 
other that our efficiency standard is constantly increas- 
ing—for I believe that what the Benning and Meade 
schools are, so will be the Infantry. It is pleasing to 
recall that in demands for officers on various duties 
with our civilian components the request is almost al- 
ways that the officers be graduates of our schools. 
Organization. During the past year experiments 
were conducted at the Infantry School with a view to 
a reorganization of the war strength infantry regi- 
ment. In conducting these experiments the underly- 
ing principle involved was that of increasing the fire 
power in the infantry regiments with the use of 
weapons now issued or available for issue from stocks 
on hand, without at the same time materially chang- 
ing our present methods of tactical employment. As 
a result of this study a new table of organization for 
the war strength infantry regiment has been approved. 
This new organization increases the number of auto- 
matic rifles in the regiment from 162 to 324, the 
number of machine guns from 36 to 64, the number 
of 37-millimeter guns and infantry mortars from three 
to eight, respectively. The organization as approved 
lends itself quite readily to any changes which may 
come in the future as a result of the adoption of 
new weapons, while at the same time it is flexible 
enough to permit such changes in man power require- 
ments as may be necessary in future reorganization. 
Motorization. For the present all classes of trans- 
portation in the war-strength infantry regiment will 
remain animal-drawn. In our present peace time 
organization we have nine infantry regiments whose 
transportation has been motorized in part. The 
equipment used in these organizations is entirely of 
war stocks, and was assigned to these organizations 
not only for experimental purposes but to relieve the 
existing shortages in animals throughout the service. 
In addition to these nine partially motorized regi- 
ments, we have one regiment that is completely 
equipped with motor transportation, all animals hav- 
ing been withdrawn therefrom. This organization has 
been used for experimental purposes during the past 
year to determine types of vehicles required and the 
extent to which motor equipment may be used in the 
future to replace anima!-drawn vehicles in the in- 
fantry regiment. To date no definite conclusions have 
been reached in this problem. More extensive experi- 
ments under actual field conditions will be necessary 
before decision can be made as to the future of motori- 
zation in the Infantry Arm. 
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Training. The peace time mission of the Regular 
Army Infantry is twofold, namely : 

(1) To organize and train its own units in such manner 
that they will be available and ready for field service at any 
time when the necessity therefor arises, and 

(2) To cooperate ‘in the training of the infantry elements 
of the National Guard and to train the infantry elements of 
the Organized Reserves, Officers’ Reserve Corps, and the civilian 
components of the Army. 

The accomplishment of this dual mission, with the 
reduced personnel available, is a difficult problem, 
which nevertheless is being solved satisfactorily. 

The training of the individual infantryman is being 
accomplished with very good results. In this connec- 
tion, few people realize the number of weapons with 
which the infantryman is armed and with which he 
must become proficient. In the past the infantryman 
fought almost entirely with his rifle and bayonet. To 
these weapons have been added the pistol, automatic 
rifle, machine gun, 75-millimeter mortar, 37-millimeter 
gun, hand grenade, rifle grenade, 
candle, and tank. 

Such training as individual marksmanship is some- 
thing in which our Infantry has always taken great 
pride. The high standards established in the past in 
this respect have been maintained throughout the vear. 
Considerable progress has been made in the past year 
in developing training methods in antiaricraft fire. 
For the Infantry this problem resolves itself into so 
training its units that, with their own weapons, they 
can protect themselves from aircraft during all phases 
of operations. 


smoke and. gas 


Due to a condition peculiar to our Army, organiza- 
tional training has always suffered because of the wide 
dispersion of the units throughout the United States. 
It may be of interest to state that the 27 regiments of 
Infantry in the United States are widely distributed 
among 46 stations, ranging in infantry strength from 
one company to one brigade. This fact makes it very 
difficult to bring regiments and brigades together for 
the training which they need in field exercises. In 
addition to its beneficial results on an organization, 
this class of training is very essential to the officers in 
order that they may have experience in leading large 
units in field operations, As time goes on and more 
officers leave the Service who have had such experi- 
ence in the last war, the lack of this class of training 
in our Army will become more serious. 

Infantry Combat. The mission of the Infantry is 
unchanged. It is still the basic arm, whose mission in 
the end is to defeat the enemy’s forces in the field. 
During the period when the fires of its supporting 
arms have ceased or lifted, the Infantry employs its 
own fire to destroy enemy resistance in gaining, eX- 
ploiting, and consolidating ground. Therefore, in- 
fantry must be so organized, armed, equipped, and 
trained that it may be utilized tactically in attack or 
defense, either temporarily or permanently, changing 


as conditions arise from one combat phase to another. 
It must be able to operate day and night under all 
conditions of weather and clime and over all kinds of 
terrain, and in the end if necessary to engage in han.!- 
combat. The 


to-hand Infantry arm is organized, 
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armed, equipped, and trained to meet all the require- 
ments of the modern battlefield. 

In warfare of the future some see the infantry 
fihting behind mechanized arm; others 
see a group of soldiers lightly armed and equipped, 
to be used entirely on the defensive; that is, brought 
up to oceupy and defend a position. Those schools of 
thought visualize a war of machines. While undoubt- 
edly in future operations infantry will employ motor 
transportation for its movement to the battle area, its 
conduct during the battle will follow in general the 
principles now taught. Some new weapons have been 
designed and perfected which will assist the infantry 
materially in overcoming resistance on the battlefield; 
some new methods of operation have been adopted as 
a result of experience, and of experiments in joining 
maneuvers with the supporting arms. Nevertheless, 
these very weapons and methods—motorization, chem- 
icals, automatic weapons, tanks, and other armored 
vehicles—that some claim may replace infantry, will 
be employed by the infantry in the fulfillment of its 
mission to gain-and hold ground and in the end to 
defeat the enemy’s armed forces in the field. 

Aircraft, artillery, chemical installations, mechan- 
ized forces, cavalry in reserve for flank and follow up. 
missions, command posts, communication systems and 
supply bases must have possession of the ground before 
they can operate and effectively fulfill their missions. 
As in the past, this ground must be taken and held by 
the infantry, the same infantry that has existed and 
that exists today, marching to battle with the same 
role but with improved arms and equipment. The 
Infantry remains the basic arm in our Army. 


motors—a 


Miscellaneous Points Brought Out by Questions 

Increase of $3,810 in the Appropriation for the In- 
fantry School. The sum of $3,450 is transferred from 
the Corps of Engineers, that has been operating our 
lithographic plant at Benning, which we have now 
taken over. It is a transfer rather than an increase. 
The balance of this increase, $360, is for increase in 
pay of civilian employees, including the Brookhart Act 
requirements. There is $120 in 1932 for promotions 
at the Infantry School. 

There are 67 instructors from the 
Infantry and five from other arms and services, a 
total of 72. Enlisted men (not classed as instructors) 
are used in demonstrations and to help earry on the 
instruction. 

The Strength of Infantry. The strength of the 
Regular Infantry is 3,679 officers and 43,863 men, as 
of June 30, 1930, in the United States and overseas. 

The Tank Service. The Infantry has entire control 
of the operation of the tanks. 

Experiments with the Christie Tank. The Christie 
tank has never been tested. We tested what is known 
as the Christie chassis last fall; and as a result of that 
the Tank Board, in conjunction with the Cavalry 
Board, which was looking for a chassis for an armored 
car, made most favorable reports on this chassis. This 


commissioned 


caused us to recommend that we purchase one or more 
of these vehicles. 


That was approved, and one tank 
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was ordered purchased, and $55,000 was set aside for 
it. I am informed that that vehicle will be ready to 
be turned over to us by the end of this year (1930). 

The report on the Christie incompletely 
armored and armed, promises success for the Christie 
tank. The opinion of boards and individuals which 
I have on this vehicle are favorable, as is my own. 

Last year we recommended the purchase of ‘‘ four 
or five’’ Christie tanks. The plans for this purchase 
were changed because the Christie tank had not yet 
been tested. Therefore, from the Ordnance Depart- 
ment’s point of view, if we could purchase one and 
test it, it would be better than purchasing five or six, 
because they may not answer our requirements. So 
the decision was made to test one first before we pur- 
chased the remaining five. 


chassis, 


, 


Mr. Barpour. Could a fair test be made with one! 


GENERAL Fuqua. <A mechanical test could be made. 

Mr. Barsour. As I recall General Williams’s testi- 
mony last year, he said that a fair test could not be 
made; a real test could not be made with 
four or five tanks. 


less than 


GENERAL Fuqua. 1 do not think that complete test 
could be made without more than one tank. The us- 
ing Service is primarily concerned with the question 
of how to fight tanks. Tanks of the future will possess 
more speed than our wartime tanks. Therefore, the 
question as to how to use this speed is the vital one. 
This kind of test can not be made with one tank. Five 
tanks constitute our smallest tactical unit (the platoon ) 
and questions involving control, communication and 
coordination between foot troops and fast tanks and 
between tanks within the unit can be solved only by 
using more than one. Indeed this is a far more im- 
portant part of the complete test to the Infantry than 
is the mechanical part. With this in mind, should the 
Christie model, shortly to be 
mechanical test requirements, it 
mended that funds be procured for the immediate 
purchase of at least five additional of these Christie 
models. 

Mr. Barsour. It would be a better thing to do, 
instead of making a test with one, to go ahead and 
buy four or five, in your opinion? 

GENERAL Fuqua. The Chief of Infantry’s Office 
recommended six of them be purchased. 

Mr. Barzour. 
for. 

GENERAL Fuqua. They were. 

Mr. Barsour. And were received, 

GENERAL Fuqua. They were received. 

Mr. Barrour. For six of them. They came within 
the $250,000 provided for that purpose ? 

GENERAL Fuqua. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Barsour. As far as your observation of the 
operation of the Christie Tank was concerned, it was 
promising ? 

GENERAL FUQUA. We did, how- 
ever, finally agree to the purchase of this one. 


delivered, meet the 


is st rongly recom- 


Bids, I understand, were advertised 


Very promising. 


Mr. Coiuins. You agreed when the Secretary of 
War decided the question. 
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Well, I did not know that. Per- 
I did not know that at the time, Mr. 


GENERAL FUQUA. 
haps he did. 
Collins. 


Mr. Cotuins. Then it was you who agreed. 


GENERAL Fuqua. I say I did not know that at the 
time that I agreed. I approved because I wanted one 
tank rather than none. 

Mr. Barsour. The whole plan was changed after 
the bids were advertised. The bids were received and 
it was generally understood that they were going to 
buy six of them. 

GENERAL Fuqua. Yes. However, another confer- 
enee was held and the plan was changed and we agreed 
to the purchase of one. 

Mr. Taper. Is this tank being built far enough 
along so that you have an idea whether it is the type 
you would want to order more of or not? 

GENERAL Fuqua. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Taper. The exact type? 

GENERAL Fuqua. It is, from the unofficial reports, 
just the type tank that we want. 

Mr. Barsour. The other one would have made you 

pretty good weapon, would it not? 

GENERAL FUQUA. 
a chassis. 


It was not a tank. It was just 
This is a tank, from all accounts. I have 
never seen it. I am only making the statement based 
upon this report which came to me about half an hour 
before I eame over here, from an officer who had ob- 
served it. 

Mr. Barsour. Is that report confidential ? 

GENERAL Fuqua. This is a personal memorandum 
to me from an officer who has watched the develop- 
ment of this tank. I have no objection to its being in 
the record. 

Mr. Let it go in. 

GENERAL Fuqua. I will read the 
pertinent, with your permission: 

This officer visited Rahway for several days the 
first part of the week, beginning November 24. On 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week he observed 
the testing of two Christie tanks which have been built 
for the Russian Government. He personally drove 
one of these tanks 30 miles across country. He found 
it very easy and smooth-riding. He also had the 
second tank hooked up behind the first one and pulled 
the second tank around without any trouble. The 
tank climbed a 43-degree slope of loose dirt without 
any difficulty. Weight of tank without turret, eight 
tons. Armor, outer skin, 44-inch armor plate; inner 
skin, 3/16-inch soft plate. Estimated weight with 
the guns, crew, ammunition, and turret, ten tons plus. 
The Russian tank is driven, when on wheels, by gears. 
The American tank is to be driven by a chain. The 
officer reports that the gears are much quicker in 
changing from track to wheel. 

Mr. Christie has also under construction at the 
present time one tank for the Polish government, this 
tank to be the same as the Russian tank. I understand 
that the contract for this tank has been cancelled. 


SARBOUR. 
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This tank will be completed about the same time tht 
the American tank is finished. The officer belie, .s 
that the American tank will be ready in about thre 
weeks. It will be brought to Fort Meade for tuni 
up and also to Washington, so that those interest. 
may see it. 

The height of the tank is five feet without the turr 
and with the turret about seven feet. 

The officer stated that a number of engineers froin 
bus companies were present when the two tanks were 
tested. The men who rode in the tanks all were sur- 
prised with the smoothness and ease with which the 
tank negotiated rough terrain and were highly com- 
plimentary of the individual spring suspension, which, 
they stated, caused the tank to ride more easily than 
an automobile. 

The officer stated that this Polish tank, now hav- 
ing no buyer, will probably be available for purchase 
by this Government should funds be available and 
should it be desired. 


Expenses of the Tank Service. The amount asked 
for the expenses of the Tank Service is $27,610, of 
which $25,740 is for civilian personnel. These em- 
ployees are eight mechanics and four stenographers; 
they are stationed at Fort Meade, where the mechanics 
also help with the instruction at the Tank School. 

For incidental expenses of the Tank School the sum 
of $1,870 was asked. This includes an item of $570 
for equipment for the school, which has never been 
completed. 


Tank Strength. At the last report we 
Renault tanks and 100 Mark VIII’s. Probably about 
94 of the Mark VIII’s are operating. That is out of 
the 1,000 Renaults and 100 Mark VIII’s that we re- 
ceived at the end of the war, I think we could turn 
out about 947 Renaults and 93 or 94 of the 40-ton 
tanks as serviceable. 


had 947 


We have no distinctive tank service. Officers go 
from infantry regiments into the tanks and back. It 
is all Infantry. 


Sufficiency of Estimates for the Regular Infantry. 


Mr. BarBour. What would you say, General, as 
to the sufficiency of these estimates here for the pur- 
poses for which they are made? 

GENERAL FuQuA. 
quirements. 


I think they will meet our re- 


Mr. CuaGcue. General, you stated that there were 
43,863 enlisted men in the Regular Infantry service. 
How many of those are in the United States? 

GENERAL Fuqua. We have in the United States 27 
of our 38 regular regiments. That is, 11 regiments 
are on foreign service, and those 11 regiments have 
approximately 13,000 men. So subtracting that from 
43.862 and you get about 30,863 men within the con- 
tinental limits; and, of course, you would subtract 
from that others who are on special duty and detached 
service. We have about 28,000 regular infantry 
soldiers for duty with the organizations within the 
continental United States. 
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The Gold Star Pilgrimage 


Captain Lawrence C. Mitchell, Coast Artillery Corps 


S Memorial Day approaches and the second ex- 
pedition of the Gold Star Mothers and Widows 
is under way, it seems appropriate to pause and 
give a few moments’ thought to the great Pilgrimage 
to the cemeteries of Europe. This Pilgrimage was 
provided for by an Act of Congress approved March 2, 
1929. To the Army of the United States was accorded 
the honor of administering the details of this magnifi- 
cent mission. 

Of our men who died overseas, 30,824 still lie in 
American cemeteries in Europe. They rest in eight 
plots of American soil near the fields where they gave 
up their lives—one near London, England; one at 
Flanders Field, Belgium; one overlooking Paris and 
the Bois de Boulogne; and the other five on American 
battlefields of Francee—Somme, Chateau Thierry, 
Marne Salient, Meuse-Argonne, and St. Mihiel. The 
Gold Star Pilgrimage came into being so that the 
mothers and widows of those loyal sons of America 
might see the resting places of their dead. 

The problem of Gold Star Pilgrimage was unique. 
Thousands of women of all ages, all walks of life, and 
all degrees of education, were to be taken from their 
homes to the cemeteries of Europe to visit the graves 
of their soldier men. Mothers were largely in the 
majority; their average age was 61, and one was 91 
years old. They came from all parts of the United 
States, the rural districts as well as the urban. Most 
of them were extremely poor and had never travelled; 
many were infirm; numerous races were represented ; 
many could not speak English; others could not write. 
The personal comfort of each pilgrim was a paramount 
duty that was charged to the Army. 

In the administration and execution of this excep- 
tional movement every detail had to be considered. 
Anticipated considerations included health, transpor- 
tation, lodging, meals, and baggage; but the list became 








“In Flanders Fields,” 





Waereghem, Belgium, July, 1930. 


limitless and grew by leaps and bounds under the de- 
mands of necessity. The pilgrimage seemed so replete 
with difficulties that at first it appeared hazardous to 
anticipate the outcome, but as each party came and 
went and the success of the entire venture became in- 
creasingly evident, hope gave way to confidence. 

Invitations were extended to all women eligible to 
take advantage of the Act of Congress. Of the 13,801 
who qualified, 3,653 accepted and made the trip in 1930. 
Others accepted for later years, the entire movement 
being of a four years’ duration. 

As each party was established and the date of sail- 
ing determined, a first class ticket to New York and an 
itinerary were delivered to each woman in person. 
A liberal allowance was afforded to provide for meals, 
tips, and miscellaneous requirements en route. The 
pilgrim then found that her entire trip had been 
planned for her and that she was to be constantly 
under escort. The proper train officials had been noti- 
fied in advance and all were prepared to be of service. 
On her arrival in New York she was met at the station 
by army officers. Her baggage was always handled 
for her. She was taken to one of the large first-class 
hotels and given a room with bath. She was allowed 
two days to rest before sailing. During this period she 
was given an opportunity to see New York and was 
received by the mayor of the city. 

When it was time to leave the United States, the 
pilgrims were escorted aboard one of the cabin boats 
of the United States Lines. In all ways the trip was 
made as comfortable as possible. 
officers were assigned to each boat. 
hostesses and nurses were provided. 


One or more army 
Specially detailed 

Steamer chairs 
and rugs, entertainment, and refreshments were avail- 


able. The captain of the ship avoided stormy areas 


and generally arrived in port at the most convenient 
hour. 
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All of the pilgrims who were to visit continental 
cemeteries landed at Cherbourg, France. The day be- 
fore the arrival of a party, a group of officers and 
nurses stationed in France made their way to Cher- 
bourg. Usually the boat arrived in the early morning, 
more through design than by accident, since the early 
arrival permitted the pilgrims to disembark and make 
the trip to Paris during the hours of daylight. 

When the tender drew alongside the ships in the outer 
harbor, the women were ready for the transfer. The 
long line of pilgrims filed down the gang plank, each 
wearing a government medal inscribed with her name 
and State, and perhaps another presented by the United 
States Lines. Some proudly waved American flags 
presented by the City of New York. In addition each 
woman wore a paper tag showing her name, car, and 
compartment assignment on the train. The baggage 
was unloaded at the same time as the passengers, and 
was also marked with the name, car, and compartment 
assignment. 

Upon arrival at the dock, the pilgrims were conducted 
to their well marked cars and compartments in a special! 
first-class train for Paris. The baggage was carried 
from the lighter and placed in the racks in the proper 
compartments. An army officer and a nurse were as- 
signed to each ear. 

The regular passenger boat trains arrive in Paris at 
the Gare St. Lazare, but because of the crowded con- 
ditions at that station the French government permitted 
the use of the quiet Invalides station for these special 
trains. Upon arrival, the women formed in groups 
according to the hotels to which they had been assigned. 
and were guided to the proper buses by an army officer 
and an interpreter assigned to each group. From the 
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station they were taken to first-class hotels. Rooinas 
were assigned and baggage was delivered. Later. 


identity cards and mimeographed 
group itineraries 


instructions and 
money was changed, 
questions were answered, and countless wants were 
fulfilled. 

In the afternoon of the second day an impressive 
ceremony was held at the Are de Triomphe, where 
wreaths were placed on the grave of the Unknown 
French Soldier. Though France may be remembered 
among our soldiers for its rain, not once did inclement 
weather interfere with this ceremony. From the Are 
de Triomphe, the party went to a reception and tea at 
one of the fashionable restaurants of the Champs 
Elysées. Here the American War Mothers and Widows 
were welcomed by the leading representatives of both 
the French and the United States Governments. 

In two or three days the groups started in motor 
buses for the cemeteries. The trips were by easy stages 
and the most interesting of the direct routes. Before 
reaching a cemetery, the pilgrims were housed at suit- 
able hotels in the nearest large city. 

The cooperation of the French authorities 
especially commendable and the hospitality of the cities 
was most cordial. At St. Quentin each group that 
passed through was visited by a city delegation, an 
impressive ceremony was conducted in the ancient 
mairie, and each pilgrim was presented with a welcome 
eard and a bouquet of flowers. The people of St Quen- 


were issued, 


Was 


tin will never forget the generosity of the American 
people in helping to feed them while they were within 
the German lines before our entry into the war. 
From the over-night stopping place the start was 
made for the cemetery on the following morning. At 
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s the cemetery each pilgrim was given a location card 
4 and a beautiful wreath to place on the grave, presented 
d to her by our Government. A guide then conducted 
l, her to her hallowed spot and left her. 
c Four or five days in the vicinity of the cemetery 
were found to be ample. This period afforded each 
e pigrim an opportunity to make several visits to 
re the grave. During that time the pilgrims became 
n acquainted with the devastated areas and the posi- 
d tions of the troops in battle. Most of all, how- 
it ever, they saw the work that our government is 
re doing in perpetual memory of the heroes of the 


at World War. They could see the beautiful, well-kept 


ps cemeteries ; they could visit the impressive chapels and 
VS memorials being erected by the American Battle Mon- 
th uments Commission, under the guidance of General 

Pershing. At each cemetery there is a chapel and on 
or each sector oceupied by American troops there has been 
es or is being erected a war memorial for all of our units 
re that were engaged in that region. These memorials 


it- are placed at such important sites as Mont See in the 


St. Mihiel sector, Montfaucon in the Meuse-Argonne 
as @ sector, Chateau Thierry in the Aisne-Marne sector, 


les Audenarde and Ypres in Belgium, and so on through 
lat the glorious list. 
an On the return to Paris by a different route, many 


‘nt @ points of purely sight-seeing and personal nature had 


me @ yet to be visited. Organized and especially guided 
Pn- @ visits to the cathedral of Notre Dame, Napoleon’s 
‘an @ Tomb, and the Louvre museum were offered. Buses 
in @ were provided for seeing Paris by day and by night, 


for half-day trip to Versailles, and for a full day trip 
to Fontainebleau. Besides, organized shopping was 
conducted, as well as church attendance. Individuals 
had plenty of time to visit other points of interest. 

At the end of two weeks in France the party started 
back to Cherbourg for the return trip, the conducting 
officers seeing the pilgrims aboard the steamer. After 
the usual eight days at sea there was a day in New 
York before the trip home, which could be made with 
stopovers. 





Vas 













The health of the pilgrims was exceptionally good. 
The excellent record remarkable tribute to the 
army doctors in charge and to the able corps of assigned 
nurses. One of the two mothers who died was quite 
aware of her weakness before she left home, but was 
determined to make the trip; her one remaining mission 
in life was to visit the grave of her son. 

In spite of the fifteen or more times that the baggage 
was handled, not a single parcel was lost. Many ex- 
ceptional services were rendered. One widow lost her 
husband’s Croix de Guerre and Medal of Honor; they 
Were recovered through the Prefect of Police in Paris. 
Relatives accompaning the pilgrims were advised and 
assisted in their travels. Some of the pilgrims were 
interested in some particular feature of Parisian activ- 
ity, such as the opera, and arrangements were made 
for each special ease. The work was unusual, hard, 
even trying at times, but in all cases it was cheerfully, 
courteously, and conscientiously performed. 
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Throughout the 
amount of pathos. 
on a serious mission. 


Pilgrimage there was a certain 
These women had come a long way 
Nearly all brought with them 
remembrances and keepsakes of the days of long ago. 
Many of the women had to relieve pent-up emotion 
by telling of their sons. In many cases at the time of 
the soldier’s death some one, usually his company com- 
mander, had written to the boy’s home offering a few 
words of consolation and encouragement, and trying 
to explain how the boy had died fighting for his country 
in battle. 
most cherished possessions. 
written them if they could have known how much they 
would mean. 


In all cases these letters were among the 
More officers would have 


The French courses at meals were often a problem. 
To many the hors d’oeuvre was particularly trouble- 





After the Ceremonies at the Mairie, St. Quentin, May 28, 1930. 


some at first, for they would make a real meal of it and 
then complain that the meal was ‘‘all and tov 
much salad.’’ When later courses would appear, the 
diners acknowledged complete defeat. 


eold 


And what were the results of this great experiment ? 
Brilliantly conceived, efficiently administered, and con- 
scientiously executed, the Pilgrimage will enter history 
living example of well-performed, exceptional 
service rendered by the Army. The pilgrims were 
eminently pleased. By word of mouth and by letter 
they have acquainted and no doubt will continue to ac- 
quaint the country of their pleasure; they wrote it to 
the personnel with whom they had been associated, they 
wrote it to the administrative heads of the Pilgrimage, 
they talked it freely to newspaper reporters, they wrote 
it to their senators and congressmen, they told it before 
American Legion meetings and patriotic and social 
gatherings. 

The Army of which their menfolks had been a part 
had helped to give these mothers of heroes a brief space 
of poignant but very real happiness. From being a 
living reminder of their loss, the Army has become to 
thousands of Gold Star Mothers and Widows the living 
symbol of the Nation’s gratitude to and care of their 
soldier sons and husbands who fought a good fight and 
gave up their lives for their country. 


as a 











The Mechanized Force 


Its Organization and Present Equipment 


Captain Arthur Wilson, Field Artillery 


HE Mechanized Force, officered and manned by 

personnel from all arms of the service, assembled 

at Fort Eustis, Virginia, is in the midst of an 
intensive training program. At a time of the year 
when many organizations are not taking part in ex- 
tended maneuvers, this force is participating each week 
in tactical exercises that take it over most of the Vir- 
ginia Peninsula. <A single problem extends as far as 
75 miles for the entire force, with the reconnaissance 
vehicles covering well over 200 miles a day. Night 
marches and maneuvers, with all vehicles moving with- 
out lights, have also been part of the schedule. 

The concentration of the foree was completed in 
November, 1930, with the exception of the signal platoon 
which arrived the first week in March and the quarter- 
master repair unit which arrives in June. While the 
Mechanized Force is a new unit, it is by no means com- 
posed of new organizations. It has, therefore, been 
possible to launch immediately into a training program 
which not only carries on individual and company 
training, but also includes the work of coordination 
hetween units and the development of the tactical mis- 
sions of the force as a whole. 

Before we go into the internal organization and 
equipment of the Force let us define the word ‘‘ mechan- 
ization.’’ In order to avoid confusion of thought the 
War Department has seen fit to define and to differ- 
entiate between mechanization and motorization. 

Mechanization is ‘‘the application of mechanies di- 
rectly to the combat soldier on the battlefield.’’ 

Motorization is ‘*the substitution of the motor-pro- 
pelled vehicle for animal-drawn in the supply echelons 
of all branches of the Army, and in providing increased 
strategical mobility for units of all types through the 
carrying of men, animals and equipment in motor 
vehicles over roads.’’ 

To reflect in the organization of the Army the me- 
chanical age in which we live, to take advantage of the 
outstanding leadership of this country among the 
nations of the world in the automotive industry, and 
to exploit to the fullest extent possible the mechanical 
and scientific field of the nation in the interests of 
national defense, the Mechanized Force was constituted, 
It is not only a self-sustaining unit designed to fulfill 
a particular and necessary role in the organization of 
the Army, but is a field laboratory to develop tactics 
for such a force and to test mechanical vehicles and 
weapons suitable to its use. The War Department has 


2This article was written in March and revised in April. Con- 
sequently some minor changes might have occurred by the time 
it appears in the JOURNAL. 

The mission and tactical role will be discussed in a later 
article. 
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determined that the United States, the leader in motor 
vehicle manufacture, will not continue to be the last in 
the application of this great asset to the national de- 
fense. 

‘*A new element foreseen as a development in the 
armies of the future is the mechanized force,’’ wrote 
General Summerall in his final report to the Secretary 
of War; and as one of his last official acts as Chief of 
Staff he ordered the organization of such a force. 

To carry out its mission and its tactical role* the 
force is organized with means for administration and 
command, for ground reconnaissance, and for defense 
against air attack; and is provided with an attack unit. 
a holding unit, and supporting units. It consists of a 
force headquarters and staff, and ten organizations, 
which are a headquarters company, an armore] car 
troop, an antiaircraft detachment, a tank company, a 
machine gun company, a chemical detachment, a field 
artillery battery, an engineer company, an ordnance 
company, and a quartermaster motor repair section. 

Force Headquarters. It is at once apparent that 
there must be developed for the force a technique of 
command and communications different from anything 
that has heretofore been accomplished. There must be 
evolved the internal tacties of the force itself, as well 
as the tactics of the force acting as a unit and in ¢o- 
operation with other organizations. There are also 
many questions of equipment, supply, and maintenance 
that must be worked out in this experimental field 
laboratory for mechanization. 

The headquarters consists of the commanding officer 
and a staff of an executive, an adjutant, an assistant 
adjutant (personnel), a plans and training officer, an 
assistant plans and training and liaison officer, a supply 
officer, an assistant supply officer, an intelligence officer, 
an ordnance officer, and a commanding officer of special 
troops. This last named officer is a major and has 
administrative command of the headquarters company, 
antiaircraft detachment, chemical detachment. ord- 
nance company, and quartermaster repair section. He 
also commands the field trains. The commanding 
officers of the chemical and signal detachments also act 
as chemical and signal staff officers. 

Headquarters Company. The headquarters 
pany ‘is organized into an administrative section, a 
supply platoon, and a communications platoon. 

Armored Car Troop. The ground reconnaissance 
element is provided for in the armored car troop from 
the 2d Cavalry Division. With this unit ground re- 
connaissance can be pushed far beyond anything that 
has ever been accomplished on foot or on horse. 
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The ears are built for rapid movement; and because 
of the large number of automatic weapons and their 
armor, they have a high degree of fighting power. The 
troop is organized, into a headquarters, consisting of 
an armored Franklin radio car, a five-passenger Ford 
touring car for cross-country, a solo motoreycle, and 
four platoons. The first platoon consists of two light 
cars, a Chevrolet and a Plymouth; the second has 
three light ears, all Whippets; the third, two medium 
LaSalle cars; and the fourth three medium, so-called, 
Franklin ears. All cars except the Franklins are built 
on commercial chassis and have the engine correspond- 
ing to their make. 

The light cars are entirely protected with 1/16-inch 
armor, except the turret which is 44-inch armor. In 
each turret is mounted one caliber .30 Browning tank 
machine gun, air-cooled. 

The medium ears all carry a crew of four men, and 
are completely armored with 14-inch armor. The La 
Salles each carry one caliber .30 Browning tank ma- 
chine gun. The Franklins carry one caliber .50 ma- 
chine gun which can fire at a rate of 400 rounds per 
minute, and two caliber .30 Browning machine guns, 
capable of firing from 500 to 600 rounds per minute. 
The light cars are capable of a speed of 50 and the 
medium cars of 70 miles per hour. 

In addition to the machine guns each car earries a 
Thompson sub-machine gun, and all members of the 
troop are armed with the automatic pistol. 

Antiaircraft Detachment. The force is a vulnerable 
target from the air when on the march, at a halt, or in 


American 75-mm. Gun on Mark VII Self-propelled Mount. 


Bottom Row Left io Right—Diamond-T Wrecking Truck 
Crossing the James River Bridge; Two-Ton FWD Truck with Liberty Kitchen. 


craft detachment is provided. 


Top Row Left to Right—The 4.2-inch Chemical Mortar on a T1E1 
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bivouaec; to protect its fighting as well as its non-fight- 
ing vehicles for front line transportation, an antiair- 
It is organized to give 
a close, powerful, emergency defense against aircraft. 
It is equipped with two single-gun antiaircraft mounts 
with caliber .30 Browning water-cooled machine guns, 
carried in two-ton F. W. D. trucks, and with one mul- 
tiple machine gun mount 
Browning 


(carrying two caliber .50 
White 
The mount has all-around traverse and can 
be elevated to 87 degrees. It is equipped with a 
Though the guns ean fire 7500 
yards, the effective tracer range is considered as 1200 


machine guns) on a commercial 


chassis. 
stereoscopic sight. 


yards. 

The crew consists of a driver, an assistant driver, a 
gunner, two assistant gunners, and two observers. The 
gunner elevates and traverses with his hands, and fires 
the guns with his feet. One assistant gunner on either 
side watches a gun, sees that it works correctly, and at- 
tends to the ammunition supply. The two observers 
are used to watch for targets. When on the march the 
two assistant gunners are also used as observers, and 
the four are seated so as to give all around observation. 
To protect the gunner from the gas and smoke a special 
shield is provided above the guns. 

The detachment consists of one officer and nineteen 
men from the 69th Coast Artillery at Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground. 

Tank Company. The tanks are offensively the back- 
bone of the foree, the unit around which it is built. 














Chassis; 75-mm. Pack Howitzer Motor Carriage, T1; 
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This company comes from the Ist Tank Regiment at 
Camp Meade, and consists of five officers and 88 men. 

It is equipped with 22 tanks, two of which are radio 
and command tanks (one a TIE2 and one a Model 1917 
with Franklin motor), three are light tanks Model 
TIE1, six are 6-ton tanks Model 1917 which have been 
remodeled and equipped with Franklin motors, and 
eleven are 6-ton tanks Model 1917. 

The light tank TIE1 has three speeds forward and 
one reverse; it can travel 3.18 miles per hour in first, 
14.5 in second, and 21.9 miles per hour in third. It 
is engined with a Cunningham V-8 motor. 


The Model 1917 tanks, redesigned and modified to 
take a Franklin engine, have a maximum speed of nine 
miles per hour. They each carry one ealiber .30 Brown- 
ing tank machine gun, air-cooled, or one 37-mm. gun. 
The TIE] tanks are each equipped with one caliber .30 
Browning machine gun and one 37-mm. gun. For each 
caliber .30 machine gun 4200 rounds of ammunition are 
earried, and for each 37-mm. gun 238 rounds. One of 
the TIE1 tanks is equipped with a semi-automatic 
37-mm,. gun. 

To get the necessary amount of speed on the march 
and before going into battle area the tanks are trans- 
ported on tank carriers, six-wheeled trucks developed 
in the Service and built at Camp Holabird. The com- 
pany is equipped with ten carriers with solid tires and 
two carriers of a later model equipped with pneumatic 
tires for the command tanks. At present not all the 
tanks are carried when on tactical exercises, due to 
lack of carriers. 

The tank earriers are engined with six-cylinder Con- 
tinental motors and are capable of a speed of 33 miles 
per hour. 

The tank company is organized into three platoons 
of three tanks each. The additional tanks may be used 
later to organize another platoon, and for mobile 
battle command posts for unit commanders of the foree. 
They will always be used for training. 

Machine Gun Company. The machine gun company 
of three officers and 70 men was sent from the 34th In- 
fantry (motorized) at Fort Eustis. It is organized 
into three platoons of three guns each, or a total of 
nine caliber .30 Browning machine guns, with three 
more in reserve. All of the guns are carried on six- 
wheeled cross-country 34-ton Chevrolet trucks, one gun 
and a crew of six men, a driver, an assistant driver, 
and a squad leader on each truck. The crew for the 
gun is four men, the other two being riflemen for pro- 
tection of the guns. All individuals carry ealiber .45 
automatie pistols. Five trucks, not used to carry guns, 
are for baggage, ammunition, and the three reserve ma- 
chine guns. In addition to the trucks the company has 
three cross-country Chevrolet passenger cars, and will 
soon have for test two-wheeled machine gun earriers 
and two wheel-and-truck machine gun earriers. The 
guns are mounted on the trucks facing to the rear for 
fire from the vehicles, and when detrucked run on 
rubber tired carriages pulled by hand. 

Chemical Detachment. Smoke is one of the most 
valuable agents in the assistance of tank attacks and in 


the screening of the enemy’s antitank weapons during 
the withdrawal of tanks from action. The chemical d-- 
tachment is provided with a 4.2-inch rifled chemical 
mortar which can fire high explosive shell as well as 
smoke or chemical shell. It has a range of 2500 yards. 
The mortar is mounted on a self-propelled TIE1 cargo 
chassis, the same chassis as the TIE1 tank. A tank 
carrier is provided to give it road mobility consistent 
with that of the force. The detachment of one officer 
and fifteen men was sent from Chemical School «1 
Edgewood Arsenal. 


Field Artillery Battery. In addition to units which 
will provide ground reconnaissance, striking power, an 
holding power, the foree has its own supporting fire 
units. To get the comparative value of self-propelled 
and portée artillery for the missions that artillery will 
have to have with the force, the battery is equipped with 
a variety of guns and experimental matériel. It has 
a complete portée battery of French 75-mm. guns with 
eaissons, battery reel, and Caterpillar ‘‘20’’ tractors, 
self-propelled American -75-mm. guns mounted on Mark 
VII chassis, one self-propelled 75-mm. pack howitzer 
mounted on an ordnance track development chassis, 
an experimental motor reel mounted on a TIE1 chassis, 
one ammunition carrier on TIE1 chassis, and a Fort 
Sill trailer for 75-mm. gun. 

The howitzer is the new pack 75-mm. howitzer 
mounted on a motor carriage TI, which is the track 
development chassis designed by the Ordnance De- 
partment in 1929. It has maximum speed of 21.3 miles 
per hour. 

The battery has a strength of five officers and 127 en- 
listed men, and is Battery A of the 6th Field Artillery 
from Fort Hoyle. 


Engineer Company. For the inevitable field engi- 
neering duties that come up in every organization, 
the force has Company C of the 13th Engineers from 
Fort Humphreys, with a strength of three officers and 
90 men. It is organized into a headquarters and 
three platoons. Basie engineer platoon equipment is 
furnished for each platoon, and in addition the com- 
pany carries special bridging and other material. Its 
motor equipment consists of seven 2-ton FWD trucks, 
a Mackmobile crane and power truck, a kitchen truck, 
a Ford cross-country ear, a motoreycle, and a %4-ton 


GMC truck. 


Ordnance Company. Aside from the purely supply 
work of the force, which is taken care of by the sup- 
ply platoon of the headquarters company, the main- 
tenance, repair and salvage of broken down and dam- 
aged motor vehicles and matériel of all kinds is a com- 
plicated one and involves many technical and mechan- 
ical problems. The vehicle of the fighting force must 
be kept moving or its efficiency is seriously affected. 

Quartermaster Repair Unit. The quartermaster 
mobile repair shop, one officer and 15 men, comes 
from the Quartermaster Intermediate Depot at Camp 
Holabird. Like the ordnance unit, it will be specially 
trained and equipped to take care of wrecked and 
damaged vehicles, and to provide for upkeep and 
maintenance of motor vehicles. 
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Top Row Left to Right—Mechanized Force Crossing James River Bridge, January 27, 1931; Light Armored Car Equipped 
with one Caliber-.30 Air-cooled Browning M. G. Weight 4142 Pounds; 
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Franklin Medium Armored Car, Equipped .with one 


Caliber-.50 and two Caliber-.30 Browning Air-cooled M. G.’s. Weight, 7138 Pounds. 


Bottom Row Left to Right—Tank, 6-ton, Model 1917, BeingLoaded on Carrier; White Multiple-mount Equipp2d with two 
Caliber-.50 AA Browning M. G.’s; Browning M. G. and Crew in Chevrolet Cross-country Truck. 


Because the force has to 


Equipment in General. 
operate as an experimental field laboratory for the 
testing and developing of vehicles and weapons suit- 
able to its use and will be progressively supplied with 
motor and mechanized equipment, it has, of necessity, 


a great variety of types of vehicles. This makes the 
problem of maintenance and of spare parts a difficult 
one, but much valuable information for the guidance 
of future design and manufacture will be obtained 
from the field tests and close scrutiny of the records. 
Much of the motor equipment has come direct to the 
force from factory or proving ground. All of the 
passenger cars, motorcycles, 2-ton and 5-ton FWD 
trucks, pneumatic-tired tank carriers, field artillery 
carriers, TIE1 tanks, motor reel, ammunition carrier, 
Fort Sill earrier, TIE2 radio tanks, kitchen trucks, 





generator trucks, Franklin 114-ton trucks, radio 
trucks, wrecking trucks, chemical motor mortar, and 
pack howitzer are new. Much of the equipment has 
been used only slightly, and some of it is old. The 
old equipment will be replaced as soon as possible with 
new designs. 

The Franklin 1%4-ton trucks are on the same chassis 
and have the same engine as the medium armored ear 
The 2-ton FWD trucks 
have class A bodies and dual tires on the rear. The 
taking the 
body from a Liberty kitchen and installing a burner 
will 


and the radio armored ear. 
kitchens are mounted on these trucks by 


for gasoline, It also burn wood or coal and is 


equipped with two 20-gallon water tanks and com- 
partments to carry kitchen utensils and rations. 


On May 18, 1931, the Chief of Staff of the Army released a statement of which the following extracts are 
pertinent to Captain Wilson’s article.—Editor. 


es £.-3 

The missions of the cavalry arm now, as in the past, 
include the following: 

Long distance strategic reconnaissance. 

Fighting for the control of the theater of recon- 
naissanee, 

Seizing points of strategic and tactical importance. 

Tactical reconnaissance. 

Pursuit of the enemy, or delay of his advance. 

As an exploitation force to take advantage of any 
break or weakened point in a hostile battle line. In 





this type of operation, the cavalry may act alone or 
in conjunction with other arms. 

As part of a reserve to be used tactically or strate- 
gically. It is not difficult to visualize a 
the future, moving out in column from head to rear 
Cavalry (mechanized), units of the Tank Corps, In- 
fantry temporarily embussed, all elements being able 
to move at a uniform without Field 
artillery must be prepared to support such a force 
with units especially organized and equipped to ae- 
company it. 


reserve of 


speed noise. 
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The Mechanized Force 


5 * * *% 

To enable the cavalry to develop its organization 
and equipment so as to maintain its ability under 
modern conditions to perform the missions enumer- 
ated, the following program is announced : 

The Mechanized Force will be reorganized as a re- 
inforeed cavalry regiment, in which appropriate equip- 
ment of the present Mechanized Force will be ab- 
sorbed. To provide for future development of the 
proper supporting arms for use with mechanized 
cavalry units perhaps larger than a regiment, the 
artillery and maintenance units will remain attached 
for the present. 

As far as necessary, officers and enlisted men of any 
arm or corps may be attached to the regiment in order 
that the best thought upon this subject may be brought 
to the Cavalry. Changes in enlisted personnel will 
be made gradually so as to accomplish both the reten- 
tion of the experience gained in the Mechanized Force 
and the reconstitution of detached units in their 
parent organizations. 

The cavalry will undergo such general reorganiza- 
tion and re-equipment as will enable it best to per- 
form the missions enumerated above. This may re- 
quire at least two types of cavalry regiments. One 
(horsed) in which the horse and mule may remain 
only where they cannot be replaced by the motor for 
the performance of difficult tactical missions, or for 
operations in difficult terrain where the horse and 
mule still give us the best mobility. A second type 
of cavalry (mechanized) in which the horse and mule 
shall have disappeared entirely. 

The infantry mission is to close with the enemy, 
and its ability and power to accomplish this makes 
infantry the decisive arm. Its success is a prerequisite 
to army success; consequently, its efforts must not be 
dispersed in the performance of auxiliary and sup- 
porting missions that can be carried out by other arms. 


Its Organization and Present Equipment 
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In time of peace the infantry will be trained in eli, 
proximity with other arms, in order to develop thy 
team work and mutual understanding so necessary 
insure the accomplishment of the infantry mission. 

As one of the principal duties of the tank will 
to support infantry, it should be trained with it t 
develop the most efficient type of machines and must 
applicable methods of tank support for infantry units. 
But the tank itself may never become a piece of equip- 
ment assigned to an infantry regiment. In war, tank 
organizations may be assigned to corps and arny 
troops to be employed where opportunity offers, in- 
cluding opportunities of terrain. 

In the development of tanks, and tank organiza- 
tions, it must be remembered that certain important 
considerations apply to the employment of tank units 
in war. Among these are: 

Tanks will be difficult to procure in large numbers, 
particularly in the early stages of any war. 

Opportunities for their best employment on_ the 
battle front must be carefully selected, both as to 
time and as to place. They are assault weapons only, 
to be used for relatively short periods of time, under 
favorable opportunities. 

Maintenance will offer many difficulties, particularly 
in the areas of front line divisions. 

All these considerations indicate the desirability for 
visualizing tank units in war as Corps, Army, and 
G. H. Q. troops. In the development of the tank, due 
regard must be paid to the necessity for strategic 
mobility, even though its fundamental qualification 
must be tactical mobility. 

The ‘‘tank’’ is properly the term that will be used 
when this vehicle is employed with infantry. When 


it is employed as a part of the equipment of cavalry, 
it may be developed to possess characteristics particu- 
larly requisite for such service, and it might then be 


given the name ‘combat ear.’ 


The 20th Infantry, Colonel E. M. Norton command- 
ing, has had an active and suecessful winter shooting 


season. 


At last reports the regimental team won seven 


inter-regimental matches, and was announced by the 
National Rifle Association as the corps area winner of 


the regimental team championship match. In 


addi- 


tion to an all-around strong team, the regiment has an 
unusually fine shot in Sergeant Milton Cooksey, of 


Company I. 
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Military Instruction Films 


Captain Alonzo P. Fox, (Infantry) Signal Corps' 


AN, since the days when he used a club to ac- 

centuate his more captious statements, has 

found the spoken word somewhat inadequate 
as a medium of expression. Thus we find him from 
time to time devising adjuncts and embellishments in 
the form of hieroglyphs, symbols, and song. When 
pictures of word forms were devised, communication of 
ideas became an art, and the keystone of civilization 
But inasmuch as these forms convey only 
words, and as these words often inadequately depict 
the subject, the instinet to see calls for a truer like- 
Of this need the picture is born. We like to 
see What we are to believe, and our minds are pecu- 
liarly receptive to what we see. Today, we are de- 
cidedly pictare-minded. 

Now a new field is about to be intensely eultivated— 
academic and industrial education by means of motion 
pictures. The practicability of this is undoubted. 
Retarding factors, for the moment, are lack of proper 
facilities for showing the new type of pictures, and 
an inadequately supply of well arranged and authori- 
tative films. Both of these deficiencies will certainly 
be overcome. When it is realized that instruction films 
will soon be available depicting, for example, a noted 
surgeon performing operations bordering on the mirac- 
ulous, and explaining in detail his demonstration as 
he proceeds, the real application of such films must 
be apparent. 

The United States Army was the first institution in 
this country (and probably in any) to attempt mass 
instruction by means of motion pictures. In the latter 
part of 1918 and the early part of 1919 some 60 
subjects were produced, portraying various phases of 
military training. These films were intended to assist 
in the training of our National army. Unfortunately, 
the project did not reach full fruition until after the 
Armistice and its real value could not then be deter- 
mined. This very failure, however, should serve to 
impress the fact that the time involved in the pro- 
duetion of satisfactory films renders it imnerative that 
this work be carried on progressively before the emer- 
geney arises, if they are to be used effectively. 

These films were the 
immediately after the war for instruction purposes. 
Some of the subjects were well conceived and portrayed. 
Some of the so-called ‘‘animated’’ pictures were 
especially well done and had a wide appeal. Other 
films were intended to teach by motion pictures what 
had better have been left to subordinate instructors 
m the ground. The real field for demonstrations of 
minor tactical problems remained an aching void. 

As uniforms, matériel, and training methods changed, 


was set. 


ness. 


used more or less in vears 


1 Officer in charge of the Signal Corps Photographic Labora- 


tory, Army War College. 


the task of revising the existing films and producing 
new ones devolved upon the Army Pictorial Service, 
a section of the Chief Signal Officer’s Office. All but 
22 of the films originally made were declared obsolete 
and were withdrawn circulation. <A _ tentative 
schedule, as present requiring the production of not 
fewer than four subjects annually, will be increased 
to eight films annually in 1933. This project was be- 
gun in December, 1927, since which time 20 new sub- 
jects have been produced and distributed. To broaden 
the scope of application and to simplify their use, 
15 of these later films have been distributed also in 
the 16-millimeter or ‘‘home movie’’ This 
been a popular innovation, especially among the re- 
and national guard units, films can 
be exhibited in a squad room or a recreation room 
by the rankest of amateur projectionists. 

A system of decentralized distribution has been 
set up, utilizing the corps area signal offices in the 
capacity of local film exchanges for their corps areas. 
An ideal distribution within a corps area appears to 
be the rotation of films on schedule to the various units 
for short periods. In some corps areas this ideal has 
been so nearly approached that excellent programs 
are carried on throughout the year, embracing also 
the C. M. T. and R. O. T. C. encampments. Unfortu- 
nately this is not universally true and considerable 
pioneer work is still necessary to make for a better 
understanding and more effective use of this valuable 
adjunct to the usual training methods. 

In the production of training films the Signal Corps 
works solely as the operating agency. It has the 
facilities for processing and distributing training films. 
It also has the cameramen, camera equipment, and 
officer-directors. The selection of the subjects to be 
produced, the writing of the scenarios, and the form 
of their presentation, the arrangement for the neces- 
sary troops and local facilities, are the responsibili- 
tics of the interested arms with, of course, the con- 
currence of the War Department. The Signal Corps, 
obviously, cannot functions. In 
nection with the more recent pictures produced, it has 
been found desirable and profitable to have the officers 
who were detailed to draw up the scenarios do this 
work in collaboration with officers of the Signal Corps 
familiar with the possibilities and limitations of the 
camera. 


from 


size, has 


serve as these 


assume these con- 


The subjects filmed since 1927 are diversified. This 
is so by reason of the fact that the demands for films 
covered a wide range of subjects, and the endeavor 
has been to meet these demands, at least in part, within 
existing means. A partial list of these newer films is 
indicative : 

1. Sehool of the Soldier, 


Steps and Marchings, 


=i 
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Manual of Arms, The Medical Service with Infantry 
in Combat. 

2. Care of Animals, The Trooper Mounted, The 
Cavalry Platoon in Mounted Action. 

3. The Gasoline Engine, Lubrication, The Spark 
Plug, The Storage Battery. 

4. The Tactical Handling of the Antiaircraft Coast 
Artillery Regiment, Defense Against Chemical War- 
fare. 

». Supply of a Division, Development and Deploy- 
ment of the Division for Attack (Leavenworth). 

6. A film to be used in antiaircraft sub-calibre rifle 
practice, in which the moving image of an airplane 
constitutes the target. 

The question of what subjects may advantageously 
be ‘‘pieturized’’ is a much mooted one. Granting 
that unlimited production facilities were available and 
that a very comprehensive library of subjects was 
already in existence, practically any subject which 
can be setisfactorily demonstrated would he a proper 
selection. However, only limited facilities exist, and 
the film library is in a more or less embryonic state, 
so that the choice in each instance should be one to 
meet the most insistent need, and one which lends it- 
self to motion pictures—the essence of which is action. 
Generally speaking, the wider field of application of 
these films is in the R. O. T. C., the National Guard, 
and the Reserves, where so much of the instruction, 
particularly in the realm of minor tactics, is abstract 
and theoretical. Qualified instructors are searee and 
trained troops to stage demonstrations simply do not 
exist there. Any means to make the instruction live 
and appealing is welcome. The map problem and 
sand tables are reliable stand-bys. The motion pic- 
ture is an innovation, but if intelligently used it serves 
to amplify and impress the subject. 

Almost invariably in a discussion of this subject, 
the unfortunate who has been button-holed will con- 
cede that this form of visual instruction is practical 
and that ‘‘it would be a fine thing’’ if instruction 
films could be had on military courtesy, care of the 
uniform, and the like~-which is exactly what we did 
not want him to say. A eapable corporal is well 
qualified to teach these subjects, along with the manual 
of arms and the care of the rifle. To demonstrate 
properly the combat principles of the squad, the sec- 
tion and the platoon is another problem. These and 
similar subjects as distinguished from purely mechan- 
ical instruction are more readily adapted to motion pic- 
tures and can be made both interesting and instructive. 

It should be obvious that motion pictures are not 
intended to displace any of the usual forms of in- 
struction. They are intended rather as adjuncts— 
the animated cousins of the lantern slide. They should 
serve to accentuate the high-lights of a subject. To 
attempt more than this in a picture is to convert it 
into a memory test which leaves the audience con- 
fused and befuddled. Too numerous and too lengthy 
titles are not easily assimilated ; they retard the action 
and induce boredom. Likewise, experience indicates 
that an instruction film should rarely exceed two reels 
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in length. If an audience retains rather vividly fi 
or six salient points the film justifies itself. 


The introduction of ‘‘talking’’ or sound films rey- 
olutionized the film industry. Whatever the opini 


n 
may be as to merits of the commercial type, the ai- 
vantages of this new element for instruction are o))- 
vious. True, the recording of voice and incidental 


sounds has complicated film production immeasurably, 
Too, the exhibition of such pictures is not the simple 
task as was formerly the case with silent pictures. 
The equipment necessary for production and exhibi- 





The Heart of the Sound Studio: the Monitor, or Mixing 
Booth. The Operator Controls the Volume of Sound as it is 
Photographed on the Film. 


tion is expensive and cumbersome, but the silent pic- 
ture has practically disappeared from the entertain- 
ment screen and its days are numbered in other fields 
as well. 

The Signal Corps may ‘‘point with pardonable 
pride’’ to the fact that it is the first federal government 
agency to equip itself for the production of sound 
films. The United States Army, it is believed, is the 
first in the world to take this progressive step. The 
first films produced on a limited seale will issue during 
the summer of 1931. At present the only available 
facilities for exhibition are in the larger post theatres. 
The production of the silent variety will continue 
until portable sound projection equipment, readily 
transported and set up, can be proeured in quantity. 
The present prohibitive cost of such equipment is a 
real obstacle. 

The talking films contemplated for the immediate 
future will be scored in the studio: that is to say, the 
films will be shot in the field as ordinary silent films and 
the lectures will be recorded later. This eliminates the 
many difficulties encountered in attempting to record 
speech in the open—where practically all training 
films must necessarily be filmed. It has the advantage 


also of permitting the lecturer to see exactly the 
finished scene as it will appear to his audience and to 
permit the absolute synchronization of the speech with 
the demonstration. 

As has been indicated, the Army is not wholly ‘‘sold”’ 
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n the use of films in conjunction with training, but 
n the contrary, a considerable amount of inertia, 
hich in time will be overcome, militates against their 
veneral use. Just where they are to fit into the scheme 
of training must be determined if they are to be 
effective. In the Regular Army, where instructors and 
facilities are amply available, the need for these films 
in the regular training season is not urgent. During 
the closed season of the year, however, when garrison 
schools prevail excellent use may be made of them 
to diversify the instruction. The regimental, or other 
unit, operations officers should acquaint themselves 
with the subjects pertinent to the training of their 





Scoring the Training Film: The 


Prepared Lecture is 
Delivered into the Microphone in Synchrony with the Scenes 
as they are Projected on the Screen. 


organizations and in their training schedules make 
proper allotment of hours for their exhibition. 

At this point it is probably not amiss to remark 
on the best procedure in the use of any instruction 
film. A very common tendency is merely to stage a 
show, often of several unallied subjects, and let the 
pictures teach what they can in one hurried showing 
without comment or discussion. The better practice, 
and one fruitful of results, is to select, first of all, a 
film that deals with current training. A preliminary 
explanation of what the film is intended to depict is 
certainly in order. After the exhibition a discussion 
elaborating upon the presentation will serve to con- 
Oftentimes a second showing is 
point’’ has not been 


firm its impression. 
desirable if the ‘‘saturation 
reached. 

The hours of armory training for the National Guard, 
it is realized, are limited and each hour must be 
packed with 60 minutes of instruction. On the other 
hand, because of the limited drill area, even simple 
tactical problems are difficult to demonstrate or illus- 
trate. A judicious selection of applicable films would 
probably serve to take the mystery out of this phase 
of training. As a matter of fact, certain units of the 
National Guard of the District of Columbia are mak- 
ing quite extensive use of films during the winter 
months. They have served to heighten the interest and 
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also to build up attendance. Guard company com- 
manders, naturally, are loathe to part with their units, 
which often need as much training in the fundamentals 
as time will permit. They cannot well object, however, 
to a break in the routine of instruction which is pri- 
marily designed to assist them in their task. 

Except for short periods of active duty training, 
the Reserves are restricted almost entirely to theoretical 
instruction, lectures, conferences, and map problems, 
It is the task of the regular officers on duty with these 
units to make this instruction as interesting and agree- 
able as possible. In some of the units, more fortu- 
nately situated than others, having the means to hire 
an operator and projection machine, excellent results 
have been achieved by means of motion pictures. They 
realize that the reserve officer is often a ‘‘tired busi- 
ness man’’ in fact, and that he is not at all averse to 
assimilating instruction in a sugar-coated form. Here 
again the attendance curve is constantly rising. 

It will be objected that the hiring of an operator 
and machine is not always possible, or that the means 
are not available. It was to meet this contingency 
in part that the sub-standard ‘‘home movie’’ type was 
placed in distribution. The machines are so widely 
used that almost any representative group will have 
access to one for this purpose. It not, one can usually be 
hired for a small sum and, as every individual is a 
potential operator, no high powered technician is re- 
quired. 

In the R. O. T. C. units, the training films have re- 
ceived their most extensive use. It is from the instrue- 
tors of these units that the most insistent demands and 
the most thoughtful criticisms have come. It is not 
astonishing that this is so. These instructors are as- 
sociated with teachers who must constantly strive to 
keep youthful minds pointed in a very definite diree- 
tion. 
and means to accomplish this. In the course of events 
the military instructor does likewise and very often 
resorts to the film as his gesture of modernity. If 
his first selections are happy ones he may become a con- 
firmed user; if not, the aforementioned criticisms are 
sometimes fortheoming. 

The courses at our special service schools are well 
planned and generally excellent. I would not purpose 
that the training films supplant in any way any part 
of these courses. However, in view of the great por- 
tion of time each officer must necessarily serve with the 
Reserves and similar units, I feel that some part of 


They are constantly casting about for new ways 


these courses might well be devoted to acquainting him 
with the art of visual instruction and what facilities 
the Army has available for this purpose. 

I should like to leave you with the thought that the 
Army is committed to a real program of training film 
production. Much serious thought is expended in their 
conception and great care in their production and pres- 
entation. They are designed primarily to amplify 
and diversify military instruction. A real effort is 
made to render their use simple and practicable. They 
are not the brain-children of faddists but represent 
the Army’s effort to apply an art which is recognized 
generally as an excellent medium for instruction. 








Formations 
Lieutenant Colonel James M. Lockett, G.S.C. (Infantry) 


QO tactical formation is ever perfect, neither 

will it meet every contingency; it may have 

to be discarded for something better as war 
machines are invented and perfected. It is far better, 
however, to progress with inventions instead of stand- 
ing sublimely by doing nothing because some new 
development of arms or war machinery may cause a 
change in infantry formation and methods of attack 
or defense, or both. 

Let us consider a few facts that we can admit with- 
out much argument, and see whether we can draw any 
conclusions. 

The prime obstacles which troops must meet and 
overcome when in movement are the enemy’s air forces. 
Whether this movement is forward or retrograde, dur- 
ing mobilization for battle or in battle, the case remains 
the same. Hostile air forces are the most potent enemy 
that marching troops have to combat. In some in- 
stances, such as may be found during mobilization 
for battle, hostile air units are the only forces with 
which we have to contend. 

How can these air forces be combatted? Can they 
be rendered ineffective? To date there are only two 
methods of combatting attacking air forces: by proper 
employment of our own air forces, and by antiaircraft 
units. Without going into the subject of air tactics, 
we may admit at once that, even though our air force 
may be greatly superior to that of the enemy, we 
cannot prevent him from attacking ground troops 
successfully. 

Antiaireraft defense has been greatly improved with- 
in the past few years and will continue to improve 
mechanically, but it can never provide an adequate 
defense for marching troops except at designated 
points, such as bridges and defiles. Small arms anti- 
aircraft fire is effective, in that it will keep planes at 
such an altitude that their machine guns will not be 
very effective, but it cannot prevent bombing. The 
only effective antiaircraft defense is found in cannon 
batteries, and it is obvious that these cannot at the 
same time move with marching troops and furnish 
adequate protection. No matter how much our anti- 
aireraft cannon are perfected mechanically. or how 
speedily they ean be brought into play, they will not 
be effective against surprise attacks by air forces. 

It appears that there are only two means of minimiz- 
ing casualities from air attack, namely, great mobility 
and proper formations. Infantry does not possess 
great mobility, and no amount of mechanizing will 
give it sufficient mobility to face an air attack which 
finds it in column formation. Proper formations ean 
be had however, and all maneuvers and combat exercises 
should experiment along these lines. To date we have 
learned relative!’ little on this subiect. Some work 


has been done at the Infantry School and at the Cavalry 
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School, but it has not been very convincing. It would 
appear that in one case all effort was directed in an 
attempt to find some means of getting out of column 
and into formations which might minimize losses, ani 
at the same time to fire effectively on low-flying ma- 
chines with small arms and machine guns. In the 
other, some experiments were conducted with a number 
of deployed and semi-deployed formations which were 
calculated to reduce casualties to a negligible factor. 
This is quite possible with an arm that has the mo- 
bility of cavalry ; however, an attack by air forces upon 
a cavalry column will be even more effective than on 
an infantry column, particularly if it is marching on 
fenced roads. 

Probably the most vulnerable units are horse-drawn 
field artillery and trains, for even though they adopt 
deployed or semi-deployed formations they will still 
present considerable targets. Illumination devices, 
which have been developed for the Air Corps, light up 
surfaced roads to such an extent that targets on them 
are quite visible for two or three miles. This not 
true when troops and transport march off of surfaced 
roads at night. Their visibility under air flares is greatly 
reduced by neutral colors such as are found in grain 
fields, and in shadows east by substantial objects such as 
trees and brush. Movement over surfaced roads will 
be extremely hazardous in the future, both during the 
day and at night, unless made in swift vehicles moving 
in comparatively smal] groups. This eliminates troop 
movement by truck in any considerable numbers. 

Let us try to picture the infantry division (part of 
a corps) during its mobilization, and later during its 
movement in development up to the time of contact 
with the enemy’s ground troops. During the initial 
concentration the question as to whether the division 
will detrain at one or several places will depend upon 
‘ail and motor facilities, the enemy’s air activity, and 
his proximity. Naturally, there is a tactical advan- 
tage in detraining at a number of points in the zone 
of advance. The fact that our troops eannot be ade- 
quately protected by antiaircraft units, aided by our 
air service, upon detraining at a number of points. 
may make it necessary for them to detrain at one or 
two points. 

When antiaircraft units and our air forces can be 
assembled in sufficient numbers to give adequate pro- 
tection to detraining troops, there arises a question 
as to whether columns can march along primary roads 
at all; and, if so, at what points they will probably 
have to adopt deployed or semi-deployed formations. 
The proximity of the enemy’s air bases will largely 
determine this. 

If the enemy has air bases within 50 to 75 miles 
from our advancing troops, we shall be forced to 
abandon the use of main or arterial roads by troop 
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columns and transport will be able to use these roads 
only when they move swiftly and in comparatively 
small groups. We shall have to move troops across 
country or on secondary roads in small columns which 
can deploy in a few seconds, and the intervals between 
these columns will have to be sufficient so that the zone 
of dispersion of fragmentation bombs will not inelude 
any two columns. 

An infantry division using this formation will move 
more slowly than it would if the roads were not re- 
stricted, particularly when it has to advance over 
plowed fields during rainy weather. There are some 
advantages, however, to his formation; the division is 
partly deployed at all times and ready for combat, 
the bivouaes can be easily hidden from aerial observa- 
tion, and it will be very difficult for an enemy to esti- 
mate the strength of our forces. The great disad- 
vantage in deployed or semi-deployed formations, as 
outlined, lies in the fact that it is extremely difficult 
for larger units to change direction or frontage. 

It might be argued that partial deployment when 
air contact is first established is premature and un- 
necessary. The enemy’s air units will move in force in 
order to provide protection against our air forces 
and in order to have enough planes available to ac- 
complish their bombing missions. This will result in 
an escort of pursuit planes as a rule, even when 
attack planes are used for bombing missions, which 
will usually be the cases where personnel constitutes 
the prime target. 

If the distance to the enemy’s air bases is consider- 
able, the number of attacks to be expected daily will 
be considerably reduced, but nevertheless a certainty. 
When the distance between our troops and the enemy’s 
air hases is reduced to 40 or 50 miles we may expect 
from two to three attacks a day. 

When we are some distance from the enemy’s air- 
dromes or bases it will be possible to use fewer roads, 
say one road to each infantry brigade. Instead of 
using compact column formation, however, we should 
march in double column of files, one on each side of 
the road, and there should be large intervals between 
files and subdivisions of the column. Artillery and 
transport could be moved over secondary roads or 
This would be practical, particularly 
as these units march more rapidly than foot troops. 
Should a bridge or defile have to be passed over or 
through, adequate antiaircraft defense and suitable air 
forces would have to be provided at those points. 

The sketch herewith will allow comparison of 
marching formations which will show to some extent 
the advantage of broken columns. 

The lengths of the columns and the distances be- 
tween columns are drawn to scale. 

It is presumed that a mechanized force has been 
sent forward to seize and hold ground favorable to 
our forces. The ground shown as held by the mechan- 


across country. 


ized force in the above sketch is not well located, but 
lack of space forbids a better disposition. 

The infantry division represented is an interior 
division, and is flanked by two other infantry divi- 
sions that are moving forward at the same time. 
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In the northern zone we have two columns, each 
composed of a brigade of infantry, a regiment of light 
artillery, a battalion of engineers, and a battalion of 
155-mm. howitzers, each with its proper headquarters, 
headquarters and service units, and overhead. These 
columns are marching in the usual solid-column forma- 
tion, with distances between sub-divisions, 

In the southern zone we have two columns composed 
of the same class and number of troops as in the north- 
ern zone. In this case however foot troops are march- 
ing in half-battalion columns, in double column of 
files with intervals of 300 yards between these half 
battalion columns, and from 500 to 600 yards between 
the larger sub-divisions. The artillery is marching 
with intervals of 300 yards between batteries. The 




















Part of the 


light artillery is marching off of roads. 
southern column is marching across country. 
battalion of light artillery is in position to cover the 
river crossings. 


One 


The areas shown in the circles are fully protected 
by antiaircraft artillery. 

After 
broken up 


crossing the river each column could be 
into regimental columns with attached 
artillery and special troops, and move parallel to 
each other or in echeloned formations. In this case 
each brigade commander, operating within his own 
zone of action, would have orders to have his brigade 
on a certain line at a given hour in some definite 
formation. 

The columns in the northern zone occupy about 11 
and 13 miles of road space, respectively, while the 
columns in the southern zone each occupy about 15 
miles of road space, the light artillery not being in- 
cluded in these calculations. 

When the light artillery of the southern zone 
crosses the river no time should be lost by halting any 
rart of the column to allow this passage. The cross- 
ing may be effected by having batteries occupy in- 
tervals between elements of the column or, better 
still, the light artillery may cross during one of the 
hourly halts. 

No attempt should be made to regulate the rate of 
march or the dispositions of the 155-mm. howitzers. 
This should be left entirely to the artillery brigade com- 
mander. It is certain that they will have to use good 
roads and, 2s they can hardly be needed for any de- 
emergency action until forced 
combat formations, they must be given great 
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latitude as to marching formations or they will cer- 
tainly become the center of attack by hostile aireraft. 
It may be necessary to break up batteries and move 
forward with large intervals between sections when 
the country is flat and offers little or no cover from 
observations from the air. 

No attempt has been made to represent the field 
trains in this sketch, as they will march over second- 
ary roads. If they move during the day they will 
probably not march parallel to columns, but in rear 
of them. It will be better to move them at night, how- 
ever, when roads can be reserved for movement of this 
kind. Should troops also move at night it will only 
be necessary to have them clear definite lines by cer- 
tain hours, after which all roads in rear of these lines 
can be reserved for movement of trains. 

Motor transport and other motorized units, except 
the 155-mm. howitzers will have to move at night, and 
probably over primary roads. This can be arranged 
by the division in such manner that units in move- 
ment shall be as small as possible and are given right 
of way over roads to be used. As an instance, the 
motorized elements of the medical regiment might be 
moved first, by platoons over primary roads, with 
half-mile intervals between platoons. The animal- 
drawn elements should use secondary roads. The 
quartermaster trains with supplies and the artillery 
train should be moved similarly, and to designated 
points where they will be met by the field trains and 
combat trains. After unloading they will return to 
the vicinity of the proper railhead, and the field and 
combat trains will join their proper units. 

Now let us consider the equation when contact has 
been gained. 

When opposing forces approach each other to points 
at which infantry gains contact, further deployment 
takes place, air attack and reconnaissance become more 
intense, and the problem of supply becomes more 
acute. At this stage of combat the general plan of 
battle has been decided upon, frontages have been de- 
finitely assigned, and decided changes of direction or 
frontage will be next to impossible. 

The deployment of troops will give ample protec- 
tion, as a rule, from effective attack from the air, but 
assembly areas have to be chosen carefully. The old 
method of moving troops to certain assembly areas 
prior to formation for attack will have to be modified, 
and battle orders will have to be issued troops in de- 
ploved formations. Areas selected for reserves and 
for dumps will have to cover more territory than 
formerly if we desire to prevent them from becoming 
excellent targets from the air. It is not necessary 
that an air force on bombing missions see a dump 
or know for a certainty that troops are massed in a 
certain wood in reserve. It can and will bomb likely 
looking woods, and if we mass supplies or troops in 
small woods or other restricted areas they will be 
bombed, and bombed successfully. 

Movement to and from dumps, reserves, command 
posts, and the like, will have to be reduced to a mini- 
mum during daylight hours, or the hostile air service 
is certain to discover their locations and bomb them. 
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To illustrate with a concrete example, I will refer 
to some bombing which occurred in France against a 
regiment in the division to which I was assigned. This 
bombing took place near Sergy on August 1, 1918. 

The regiment was in the Forét de Feére, closely su)- 
porting the 42d Division. At eight o’clock that nig!it 
the regiment took up new positions in these wooils 
preparatory to an advance the following day when 
it was to relieve a part of the 42d Division. 

The 1st Battalion was in column of twos in these 
woods, ready to move to its new positions, when a 
single German plane glided quietly overhead. Flying 
almost in line with the column the aviator dropped a 
string of bombs so rapidly that the separate explo- 
sions could hardly be distinguished. Every company 
in the battalion was hit, with total casualties of 27 
killed and 94 wounded. 

The Forét de Fére had not been damaged by shell 
fire to any appreciable extent; it afforded excellent 
cover, so good in fact that it was impossible later for 
us to understand how this aviator could possible have 
located the column. He did locate it, however, and 
we learned a costly lesson—henceforth we avoided 
formations when in woods which presented favorable 
air targets. 

In future wars we shall have to pay more attention 
to protecting troops and matériel from air observa- 
tion, and this should be the subject of special study 
during peace time. 

Transportation to accompany troops must undergo 
a drastic change. Experiments so far made known 
seem to indicate that an attempt is being made to sub- 
stitute light cargo tractors with trailers, or self con- 
tained cargo vehicles capable of moving over varied 
terrain, for animal-drawn vehicles. This is basically 
sound and certain to be adopted in due time. 

We should not be carried away with the mechanized 
factor however, and over-apply it. It would be better, 
perhaps, to break down loads normally carried in 
battalion and similar combat trains, and place them 
in small carts which can be ‘‘man-handled.’’ There 
is not a load in a machine gun company, for instance. 
that needs a mule to haul it. It is true that the Ameri- 
can soldier objects somewhat to being used as a cargo 
hustler or as a substitute for a mule, but if he is al- 
lowed to sling his equipment on a cart he will not ob- 
ject to pulling the cart. These carts should be con- 
structed of light metal and should be provided with 
rubber tires and ball-bearing wheel connections. 

To summarize : 

1. In an advance during development an infantry 
division should be given a zone in which to advance, 
and its commander should be directed to have his 
troops on certain lines at definite hours, probably by 
each midnight. 

As the strategical advance guard will be in contact 
with the enemy at this time, the division commander 
should have no trouble in establishing guides to facili- 
tate movement at night. In this manner he will 
minimize his losses from attack by air units, and at 
the same time will utilize the roads that lie within 
his zone of action. 
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2. By advancing in comparatively small columns, 
casualties from the air will be negligible and the 
morale of our troops will be materially protected. 

3. Movement of the division will be slowed up 
somewhat and any material change in direction made 
diffieult, but the other favorable features overbalance 
these objections. The movement of the individual 
soldier will be free, at least, and not hampered by the 
mental and physical fatigue incident to marching in 
dense columns on dusty roads. 

4. The light artillery can maintain its relative posi- 
tion in the semi-deployed formation of the division, 
prepared for instant action, and at the same time 
present a minimum target from the air. It can also 
take better advantage of its mobility to escape air 
bombing, which will not be true if it moves over fenced 
roads. 

5. Bivouaes can be chosen which will add to the 
eomfort of troops, and can be well hidden from the 
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air. No one thing affects the health and morale of 
troops more than successful air bombing at night. 

6. Class I supplies will probably have to be handled 
from railheads to dumps by trucks, but these can be 
of a fast, rugged type. 

7. It is better to break up combat wagon loads 
into smaller units and to ‘‘man-handle’’ these loads 
and machine gun and infantry howitzer carts and 
loads. Special vehicles will have to be constructed 
to handle this effectively. If this is done these units 
will present negligible targets to the air and can be 
easily hidden. They will also be more readily avail- 
able to troops in combat. This equipment can also be 
loaded onto trucks along with troops if truck move- 
ment is practicable. 

8. Lastly, attack planes will not waste many bombs 
on unimportant targets such as small groups of men 
and individual vehicles. 
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Smoke as a Means of Artillery Target Designation 


(yas HOWARD W. TURNER, 76th Field Artillery, in a recent letter 
to the Chief of Field Artillery, advanced the suggestion of the use of a 
smoke shell in the infantry mortar to designate areas where artillery concentra- 


tions are desired by the infantry. 


Captain Turner believes that liaison between the infantry and the artillery 
would be materially assisted if the infantry front line battalion commanders, in 
cooperation with the artillery liaison officer, could place in the enemy territory 
some marker which would be visible from the artillery O. P. It would serve the 
triple purpose of a request for fire, designation of the target, and an adjusting 
point for the artillery. It would, of course, be necessary to develop a distinctive 
color smoke that would be immediately recognizable. 

The Chief of Infantry expressed the opinion that it is desirable to have as 
many ways and means as possible to designate artillery targets, and recom- 
mended that the Ordnance Department and the Chemical Warfare Service be 
asked their opinions on the practicability of manufacturing such a shell. If 
the shell can be produced, the idea is attractive to the Chief of Infantry, and 
is believed that the Infantry and the Field Artillery should then conduct a field 


test to determine the desirability of the project. 
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AR has ever been accompanied by rising prices 

and depreciating currency. The trouble be- 

gins in those items for which there is unusual 
demand, such as copper, iron, steel, wool and cotton. 
Increased cost in these items occasions an increase in 
the prices of articles made from them, and the cost of 
living begins to mount. Wage earners face hardships 
and rightly demand increased compensation. This in 
turn increases costs of all production from basie raw 
materials to finished products, and the whole process 
begins anew. Rising prices require the government 
to procure more money on credit than would other- 
wise be necessary, and when its credit begins to be 
strained, the effect on the whole is most startling. In 
the World War, Russia had extreme experience along 
this line. Our own experience was not so unfortunate, 
but it was sufficiently disturbing to cause us to reflect 
on what might have happened if we had begun to ap- 
proach exhaustion without having adopted positive 
stabilizing measures. It also points to the necessity 
of developing some method to prevent the beginning 
of the vicious circle of rising prices and money in- 
flation. 

No one has as yet discovered a complete or perfect 
method of controlling prices in war. Contradictory 
theories affecting it have been advanced. Often it is 
said that an attempt by the government to control 
prices would be an attempt to ‘‘repeal the law of sup- 
ply and demand,’’ and at this bald statement we are 
supposed to blanch with terror and hastily thrust such 
thoughts from our minds. 

It is true that when prices are fixed they are placed 
at different levels from those that would result from 
free bargaining during the stress of war. But it is 
also true that in fixing prices consideration must be 
given to the necessity of equalizing supply and de- 
mand. In other words, we know that we must not fix 
prices at a level that would stifle production, and at 
the same time must find some method for stimulating 
supply without the necessity of offering absurdly high 
prices. Reduction in consumption should be accom- 
plished by some means other than charging such prices. 
Appeals to the patriotism of citizens had a marked 
influence in this regard in the past war, particularly 
in curtailing consumption. Who does not remember 
the wheatless, meatless and gasless days, as well as the 
zeal we displayed in saving worn out electric light 
bulbs to turn in to the authorities? In response to 


government requests we planted ‘‘war gardens’’ and 
abandoned the practice of hoarding supplies. Meas- 


ures along this line tend to enhance supply and dimin- 
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ish demand, but they are not in themselves sufficient 
to effect stabilization of prices in war. 

Fundamentally the purpose of price control is to 
effect the equitable distribution of the war burden 
without interfering with production. This equaliza- 
tion should apply among ourselves, and also between 
the present and the future. We wish to prevent exces- 
sive profits in one quarter, and a lowering of a living 
standard in another; we do not want to incur great 
debts on an inflated money 
later in a period of deflation. 

It is frequently said that to accomplish these pur- 
poses in war the United States should ‘‘draft every- 
thing and everybody into the government service.”’ 
People who make such a sweeping statement probably 
do not employ the word ‘‘draft’’ as we usually under- 
stand it. The government must put everything and 
everybody to work in the common cause; but it would 
be difficult to conceive an organization such as would 
result from a complete ‘‘drafting’’ of the American 
nation. It seems unnecessary to enumerate the mani- 
fold administrative and technical difficulties that 
would inevitably arise in attempting to form such an 
organization. Questions as to the constitutionality of 
the plan are left to the lawyers; what we are concerned 
in is its practicability. It seems to me that here is 
proposed a scheme that at best would require more 
time for its accomplishment than could possibly be 
permitted if we were faced with a major emergency. 
Moreover, 120,000,000 people would be trying to ad- 
just themselves to a complete change in our economic 
processes at the very time that their full attention 
should be given to the tasks laid out for them in re- 
pelling the enemy from our gates. These are my per- 
sonal views. I appreciate the justice in the idea that 
lies behind the proposal, but I for one should not like 
to see the safety of the country made dependent upon 
an organizational scheme which could not be put in 
operation promptly, if at all. At least, such a solu- 
tion cannot be considered as a practicable one until 
some person comes forward with a detailed and work- 
able program for its consummation. 

On the other hand, I do not for a moment agree 
with those who say that we should keep hands off and 
let prices go where they will, and take back into the 
treasury all excess profits by means of graduated in- 
come taxes. While excess profits taxes would have 
their place under any scheme, to accept such a method 
as a complete solution is akin to a deliberate courting 
of disease in the belief that the doctor’s pills will surely 
cure us. 

One thing is certain; we cannot supinely say there 
is no solution. When we enter a war the mass of our 
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citizens are willing and anxious to make unusual 
efforts and sacrifices for the good of the country. The 
weight of public opinion thus engendered is the most 
powerful and compelling force in our list of assets. 
All we need is the intelligent and practical direction 
of this force to accomplish any desired result. With 
the aid of this foree any practicable plan will work; 
without it, none will solve the difficulty. Based on 
this line of reasoning, certain eminent men _ have 
evolved a plan for price control which they believe 
will be effective. 

The essence of this plan is: Upon the outbreak of 
war, and subsequent to any necessary authorization 
from Congress, the President would issue, under the 
authority of a specific law, a proclamation fixing or 
‘freezing’ prices at the levels existing on some prior 
date, chosen to represent as nearly as possible the 
prices of ‘‘normal’’ times. This seale of prices would 
apply to all things. and all services. Coincidentally 
with the promulgation of this proclamation there 
would be established a price-contro! committee com- 
posed of able administrators representing every kind 
of human endeavor. This committee would consider 
the ‘‘fixed’’ price list as a basis on which to make ad- 
justments from time to time to meet the needs of the 
country and to insure justice to all classes. In addi- 
tion to specific law and publie opinion, another means 
of making effective the decisions of this committee 
would be through governmental control over raw ma- 
terials and other essential elements of production. No 
manufacturer, railway executive, or mine operator 
could long ignore a reasonable price regulation if he 
were confronted with the certainty that non-conform- 
ance would result in the withholding from his concern 
of steel, fuel, power, transportation, or other essential 
items. 

In time of peace, countless arguments can of course 
be propounded against introducing such a system in 
war. There are unquestionably many difficulties to be 
overcome, and probably no one can foresee the eventual 
results. Proponents of the plan urge that in the 
United States it was being gradually evolved during 
the war, and that sufficient experience was gained to 
prove its practicability. We should not forget, though, 
that in 1917 price raductions were effected by agree- 
ment rather than by governmental fiat. 

In England price fixing was apparently much more 
extensively practiced. Commentators state that. 
though their system was not perfect, it was in general 
effective. ; 

No one can deny the great importance of prevent- 
ing rapid price fluctuation in war. Careful pre- 
arrangement for procuring governmental supplies, 
and aggressive and intelligent leadership, backed up by 


supporting public opinion, can accomplish much. 


Whether or not we should attempt the application of a 
rigid and all-inelusive system at the beginning of a 
great emergency is a question that requires more dis- 
cussion and thought 
answered. 
Transportation, like finance, is a vital factor in plans 
for national industrial mobilization. 


before it ean be definitely 


The transporta- 
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tion facilities of this country are varied in nature and 
are becoming more so. However, the railway systems 
remain the backbone of internal transportation, and 
the studies are grouped around their capabilities and 
limitations. 

During the war we took over the railways, but the 
experience was not entirely a fortunate one, and a bet- 
ter plan for satisfying governmental needs should be 
devised. We need control rather than possession. 
Over and over it should be emphasized that the govern- 
ment should take advantage of the experience, train- 
ing, and ability gained in time of peace by commercial 
organizations and by individuals. The government’s 
directives to all should be: ‘‘Meet our requirements 
efficiently and fairly, and full justice will be done to 
you.”’ 
transportation emergencies. To relieve them of the re- 
sponsibility for meeting the transportation emergency 
incident to war would be to rob ourselves of an impor- 
tant national asset. Recognizing their responsibility in 
this matter, the railways, through the American Rail- 
way Association, have developed, in cooperation with 
the War Department, a comprehensive plan that would 
unquestionably work efficiently. 

The government would necessarily perform fune- 
tions in war with respect to industry other than those 
mentioned. 


Railway executives are experienced in meeting 


Enough has been said, however, to illus- 
trate the underlying principles of the plans now be- 
ing developed. To indicate what should be done is 
manifestly insufficient; the plans must provide for 
the necessary administrative organization. Here again 
we must fall back upon experience to point out the 
path to practicability. No doubt such an organization 
could assume any of several forms and still meet the 
requirements of the situation. I helieve the follow- 
ing would be satisfactory. 

A vital part of the organization, but not a part of 
the government, would be a group of committees, 
known in the late war as ‘‘ War Service Comniittees.”’ 
Each was in effect an executive committee for the 
particular branch of industry it represented, and was 
maintained in Washington by that industry. It served 
as the connecting link between its particular associa- 
tion and the government. Recent years have witnessed 
a growth in the business world of the tendency of re- 
lated activities to group themselves into associations, 
so that, in general, these executive committees exist in 
time of peace. In the late war there were about 175 
service committees; in any future emergency, there 
would probably not be fewer. 

The governmental part of the industrial organiza- 
tion would of course be purely a war-time emergency 
unit. It would be an organization authorized by Con- 
gress. Through it would be exercised those parts of 
the war powers of our President dealing with indus- 
trial matters. This organization, heading up into one 
man directly responsible to the President, would be 
made up of the ablest representatives available from 
all branches of industry. In the name of the President 
it would direct and control the industrial forces of the 
whole country in accordance with the necessities of the 
particular situation. 
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In the process of developing the organization out- 
lined above, the cooperation of many agencies is essen- 
tial. _For instance, we need the cooperation of the 
National Chamber of Commerce and the various trade 
associations. Data, studies, initial operating plans, 
and nuclei of personnel should be ready for grouping 
under the men the President would select to fill the 
key positions in the organization. The Department 
of Commerce could provide information and experts 
on domestic and foreign trade; the Department of 
Agriculture on food, cotton, wool, and other products ; 
the Treasury Department on financial matters; the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on transportation; the 
Army and Navy on requirements of those forces; and 
soon. All appropriate parts of the government should 
be familiar with the essentials of the plan. When 
mutual understanding and agreements had been estab- 
lished among all these, progress on this part of the 
program, could keep abreast of that applying strictly 
to the procurement plan of the military service. 

Moreover, in time-of peace these questions should be 
discussed openly and fearlessly in the forum of the 
whole people. The measures adopted to meet them 
would have a direct and profound effect upon the lives 
and welfare of us all in the event of an emergency. 
Every citizen has a right to know what may happen 
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to him under these circumstances, and an equal right 
to be heard by those who would have the responsibility 
for making the ultimate decisions. 

While the whole process described in this article is 
called preparation for industrial mobilization, it is not 
preparation for war in the generally understood sens 
of that term. It seeks only to make the best use of all 
resources in the event we are suddenly plunged into 
conflict, to insure equal distribution of the sacrifices 
and hardships entailed by war. 


Under a well prepared and widely understood scheme 
of this description, American industry would not be 
violently disturbed in the event of a national emergency, 
Since there would be no competition among govern- 
mental agencies, one great cause for the skyrocketing of 
prices would not exist, and a proper balance between 
cost of living and income would be easier to maintain. 
The government would be in position to make the best 
use of all resources. Public opinion would encourage 
maximum effort by all. Profiteering, if it still existed, 
would be reduced to the minimum, and, the guilty 
discovered and punished. War debts, to be paid by 
ourselves and by our children, would be no larger than 
necessary and would not include enormous sums to pay 
for our own folly, waste, ignorance, and inefficiency. 
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Reviews of Foreign Military Writings 


France, 1930. 


PROVISIONAL INSTRUCTIONS ON THE ORGANIZATION OF COMMUNICATIONS AND 


Miuitary TRANSPORT IN WAR TIME. 


Ministére de la Guerre. 


This manual of 68 pages is Annex 


No. 6 to the Instruction on the Tactical 


Employment of Large Units, issued by the French War Department in 1922. 
Like our own Field Service Regulations it covers in a general way the problem 
of military transportation in the theater of operations: transportation by rail, 
both standard and narrow gauge; by highway, in automobiles and horse-drawn 
vehicles ; by navigable waters; by air; and by sea; as well as the methods of co- 
ordinating the means of transportation in an army. 

It is interesting to note that the average rates of travel for railroad trains 
and for automobile convoys agree very closely with similar rates shown in Com- 
mand and General Staff School Reference Data, 1930. However, the French 
regulations place the maximum daily travel of an automobile convoy at 38 to 
50 miles while we place this at 80 to 100 miles. It is further noted that the 
French regulations contemplate loading their -automobile convoys at the rate 
of 624 men per truck-ton while we load men into trucks at the rate of 10 per 
truck-ton. 











Organization and Strength of National Guard 


Colonel William H. Waldron, Executive Officer, Militia Bureau 


The Second Article of a Series that Presents in One Place Information that Has Never 
Before Been Brought Together’ 


HEN the National Guard was drafted into 

the federal service in 1917 for the World 

War, it was incorporated into the Army of 
the United States and ceased to be state troops. This 
left the States without a military force and neces- 
sitated a complete reorganization during and after 
the war. It is one of the salient purposes of the Na- 
tional Guard Bill now before Congress to do away 
with the necessity for this reorganization of the Na- 
tional Guard after a period of federal service. By giv- 
ing the National Guard a dual status of state and 
federal troops it may be called to active duty and at 
the termination of such duty revert to its status of 
state troops. 

In the course of the war period there arose a de- 
mand for a military foree for the preservation of order 
and the protection of property, and in a number of 
instances it was provided for by the organization of 
what were known as Home Guards. This force con- 
sisted of officers who had had some military experience 
and who were above the draft age or had been found 
physically disqualified for active service, and enlisted 
men secured by voluntary enlistment from among 
those who were not within the draft age, or who had 
been drafted and discharged on account of physical 
disability. At the date of the Armistice, there were 
48 battalions of Home Guards distributed over 32 
States. They were employed in guarding shipyards, 
docks, railroad terminals, arsenals, government build- 
ings, property and war supplies, and other public 
utilities. At the date of the Armistice, the force had 
reached a strength of 1,216 officers and 25,068 enlisted 
men, 

In a number of instances the Home Guard form of 
organization did not meet the requirements and state 
authorities presented strong arguments for the organi- 
zation and allocation of national guard units. The 
War Department authorized the organization of units 
in 14 States, with the express understanding that they 
would in no wise be considered available for service 
overseas. Ineluded in this authorization was a pro- 
vision for the organization of two national guard 
cavalry brigades in Texas. These were designed to 
relieve the regular cavalry forces then on the Mexican 
Border and thus make them available for service in 
France when the conditions of warfare on the West- 
ern Front rendered it probable that cavalry troops in 
large numbers would be required for the open war- 
fare operations then in prospect. 





‘The first article of this series appeared on pages 195-197 of 
the INFANTRY JoURNAL for March-April, 1931. In Table 1 of that 
article an unfortunate transposition occurred: the word “State” 
at the head of column 5 should have been “Federal,” and “‘Fed- 
eral” at the head of column 6 should have been “State.” 


After the war, and pending the restoration of normal 
peace-time conditions in the United States, it appeared 
desirable to suspend further organizational activities 
in the National Guard until such time as a definite 
military policy could be established by Congress and 
the necessary funds appropriated for the maintenance 
of citizen forces. 

However, there was a limited amount of funds avail- 
able from the 1919 appropriations, and they were made 
available for the purpose of organizing a few units 
in those States in which it appeared most likely that 
the services of national guard troops would be re- 
quired for the maintenance of law and order and for 
the protection of government and private property. 
By June 30, 1919, the number thus organized had 
grown to 1,198 officers and 36,012 enlisted men, allo- 
cated to 24 States. 

At this time both the War Department and Con- 
gress were studying the military situation in the light 
of our recent war experience, with a view to arriving 
at conclusions on a military policy, and this made it 
particularly undesirable to go ahead too rapidly with 
the reorganization of the National Guard. There 
were many questions of organization to be considered. 
The National Defense Act of 1916 prescribed that the 
National Guard should have the same organization as 
the Regular Army. The Regular Army was still organ- 
ized on its war-time basis, and a peace-time organiza- 
tion had not been decided upon. In general, the 
people were ‘‘fed up’’ with the military. In the 
medium sized communities it was difficult to find a 
hundred men who would volunteer for service in the 
National Guard. In the smaller communities it was 
impossible. State authorities, faced with this situa- 
tion, requested a lower recognition strength for their 
national guard units, and the expedient of organizing 
infantrv war-streneth platoons was adopted in some 
of the States. These platoons were combined to make 
companies. 

Considerable progress was made in the organization 
of the National Guard during the latter half of 1919 
and the early part of 1920. On June 4, 1920. the pro- 
visions of the amendment to the National Defense Act 
of 1916 became a law. Section 62 of that measure 
provided for the strength of the National Guard and 
prescribed that the expansion of this force should be 
made by increments, the last of which was to be 
completed in 1924. 

Table No. 1 shows the strength of the National 
Guard contemplated on June 30 of each of the years 
from 1920 to 1924. The figures are interesting in 
the light of what has happened since the passage of 
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Table No. 1 


Strength of the National Guard as authorized by the National 
Defense Act of June 4, 19200 


First Second Third Fourth Final 
incre- incre- incre- inere- incre- 
ment, ment, ment, ment, ment, 
1920; 1921; 1922; 1923; 1924; 
State 200 per 300 per 450 per 675 per 800 per 
Member Member Member Member Member 
of of of of 


oO 
Congress Congress Congress Congress Congress 











1. Alabama 2,400 2,600 >», 400 8,100 9,600 
ee 600 900 1,350 2,025 2,400 
S. BEGGS ncn ccnnccces. 1,800 2,700 4,050 6,075 7,200 
G5 TD. hed cccann 2,600 3,900 5,850 8,775 10,400 
5. Colorado 1,200 1,800 2,700 4,050 4,800 
6. Connecticut —-.-_---- 1,400 2,100 3,150 4,725 5,600 
Bx 600 900 1,350 2,025 2,400 
&. District of Columbia 600 900 1,350 2,025 2.400 
9. Florida siesahenpanaasenes 1,200 1,800 2,700 4,050 4,800 
10. Georgia lan ail 2,800 4,200 6,300 9,450 11,200 
ll. Hawaii PPE TIS 600 900 1,350 2,025 2,400 
12. Idaho ee S00 1,200 1,800 2,700 3,200 
13. Illinois 5.800 + ,700 13 ,050 19,575 23,200 
14. Indiana 3,000 4,500 6,750 10,125 12,000 
SO EEE 2,600 3,900 5, 850 8,77 10,400 
16. Kansas ee aie 2 000 3,000 4,500 6,750 8,000 
17. Kentueky 2,600 8,900 5,850 8,775 10,400 
18. Louisiana 2.000 3,000 4,500 6,750 8,000 
19. Maine - 1,200 1,800 2,700 4,050 4,800 
©. Maryland 1,600 2,400 8.600 5,400 6,400 
21. Massachusetts 3,000 5,400 8,100 12,150 14,400 
22. Michigan 3,000 4,500 6,750 10,125 12,000 
23. Minnesota 2,400 3,600 5,400 8,100 9,600 
24. Mississippi 2,000 8,000 4,500 6,750 8,006 
25. Missouri baupieeenbes 3,600 5,400 8,100 12,150 14,400 
26. Montana = ---- a Tes 800 1,200 1,800 2, 700 3,200 
27. Nebraska ie oe 1,600 2,400 3,600 5. 400 6,400 
28. Nevada - , 600 900 1,350 2,025 2,400 
29. New Hampshire —_ 800 1,200 1,800 2,700 3,200 
30. New Jersey ae 2 800 4,200 6,300 9,450 11,200 
31. New Mexico -..----- 600 O00 1.350 2,025 2,400 
i. ee 9,000 13,500 20,250 30,375 36 ,000 
Carolina 2,400 8.600 5.400 9.600 

3 Dakota 1,000 1,500 2,250 4,000 
35. Ohio 4,800 7,200 10,800 19, 200 
ie MR 2 000 8,000 4,500 8,000 
37. Oregon —- ih ea ile 1,000 1,500 2,250 4,000 
88. Pennsylvania PEER 7,600 11,400 17,100 30,400 
39. Rhode Island —-------- 1,000 1,500 2 250 4,000 
40. South Carolina 1,800 2,700 4,050 7,200 
41. South Dakota 1,000 1,500 2,250 4,000 
42. Tennessee . 2,400 8,600 5,400 9.600 
89 4,000 6,000 9,000 16,000 
44. Utah EEA 800 1,200 1,800 3,200 
45. Vermont —-_----- , SOO 1,200 1,800 ? 700 8,200 
46. Virginia 2,400 3,600 5.400 8,100 9,600 
47. Washington 1,400 2,100 3.150 4,725 5,600 
48. West Virginia 1,600 2.400 3,600 1,400 6,400 
49. Wisconsin 2,600 3,900 5,850 8,775 10,400 
50. Wyoming -------- 600 900 1,350 2,025 2,400 
51. Porto Rico 1,400 2,100 8.150 4,72 5 600 
52. Alaska . 150 295 340 noo 600 
108 ,950 163 ,425 245,140 367,700 35 , 809 


Total 





1 Sec. 62, defense act: “The number of enlisted men of the National 
Guard to be organized under this act * * * shall be for each State in 
the proportion cf two hundred such men for each Senator and Rep- 
resentative in Congress from such State, and a number to be determined 
by the President for each Territory and the District of Columbia, and 
shall he increased each year thereafter in the proportion of not less 
than fifty per centum until a total peace strength of not less than 
eight hundred enlisted men for each Senator and Representative in 
Congress shall have been reached” * * * 


the law in 1920. The program has never even been 
approached, because Congress has consistently failed 
to provide the funds necessary for its consummation. 
The strength provided for the third increment has 
not yet been reached, and the indications are that 
it will not be attained for a number of years to come. 

It is interesting to trace the organization strength 
progress of the National Guard through the years 
since reorganization was begun in 1919. The tabula- 
tion (next column) shows the actual strength of the Na- 
tional Guard as of June 30, each year from 1919-1930. 

Early in 1922 it became apparent that the national 
guard allotment which had been provided for in the 
National Defense Act was entirely too comprehensive, 
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and in view of financial and other considerations cou 
not be accomplished by either the States or by the 
United States. 

Accordingly, a committee of the War Departme 
General Staff composed of officers of the Regular Arn 
and the National Guard was assembled for the purpos 
of studying the problem and submitting a modificatio: 
of the basic plan that would meet the existing con- 
dition 

This committee consulted with the corps area and 
state authorities and with the Chief of the Militia 
Bureau. It arrived at the conclusion that if the Na- 
tional Guard could be expanded to a strength of 250,000 
the necessary combat elements of that component 
could be organized within the number. The elements 
to be provided were 18 infantry and four cavalry 
divisions, together with certain corps, army, G. H. Q., 
harbor defense, and special allotment troops which 
had been allocated and which were considered essential 
for immediate mobilization in the event of an emer- 
gency. The expansion was to take place over a period 
extending to June 30, 1926. The Secretary of War 
approved the plan on January 23, 1923. 

In the summer of 1927 it became apparent that, due 
to the Government’s financial program, the expansion 
of the National Guard to the 250,000 strength could not 
be accomplished within a reasonable time, and that 
any further attempt to expand in accordance with that 
plan would serve to increase the unbalanced state of 
organization. Consequently, in August of 1927, the 
Chief of the Militia Bureau submitted a memorandum 
to the Chief of Staff proposing that a well defined 
program with an ultimate definite objective be adopted 
for the organization and strength of the National 
Guard; that all ‘‘deferred units’? under the 250,000 
program be withdrawn from allotment to the National 
Guard; that the allotment of units be divided into 
two categories ‘‘active’’ and ‘‘inactive’’. He stated 
that by adhering to this classification the organiza- 
tion of the National Guard could be completed and 
maintained at 110 per cent maintenance strength with 
a total aggregate of 210,000, including the state staffs 
and detachments. This memorandum was the subject 
of a study by a committee of the General Staff com- 
posed of officers of the Regular Army and the National 
Guard and was tentatively adopted as the plan for 
the future expansion of the National Guard. 

At the annual convention of the National Guard 
Association in Los Angeles in 1929, a resolution was 


—_ 


5 “<< ce 





Date Warrant Enlisted 
June 30 Officers Officers Men Aggregate 
oe 1,198 None? 36,012 
1920 2,073 None 54,017 
1921 >, 843 None 107 ,797 
1922 8,744 None 150,914 
A AP 9,675 None 150 ,923 
— —__»_——— 10,909 87 166 ,432 
1925 11,435 160 165 ,930 
see 11,273 162 163,534 
a 12,010 182 168 , 950 
i? dcbasaennedine 12,244 184 168 , 793 
a \accumeaiettinabpeln 12,347 188 164 ,453 
1980 12,732 198 169,785 








1No warrant officers were appointed in the National Guard until 1! 
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Table No. 2 for initial equipment that cannot be met with the 
. Jie allocated and actual strength of the National Guard as of funds now available to the Militia Bureau. 


June 30, 1930. 


It might appear to be a simple matter to provide for 
this increase of 5,000 men in the National Guard but 

















+ 
. Allocated Strength Actual Strength > ° ‘ 
s June 30, 1980 June 30, 1930 there are a number of problems connected with it that 
a Fra ees. & Miaeiest eS AIR ‘2 have to be solved. Under the existing economic con- 
ditions i ay be assume ilitarv expendi - 
' een pee ea pa tions it may be assumed that military expenditures 
} Officers Officers Men | Officers Officers Men cannot be increased and that the national guard budget 
na-gigey petite bphaeneasaiert siinaitntliedsaaagiititel ——_— ———_ will have to remain as it is for a period of time. 
an Oe 209 2-2, 598 202 1 2,444 This 5,000-man increase will cost approximately 
' -aen - Wr aegeems = | oan : oo, =8806,950, and if this additional expense is met the 
a a ;| --aae = : ».863 funds will have to come from other national guard 
- Colorado ------- ow Ayid o4 »0 e ° — 
) Connecticut --.- 345 6 4,081 209 5 3,88 projects which have become more or less stabilized 
Delaware --.---. oY l 800 52 1 757 ° > ee . a > 
, District of over a period of years. The provision of funds for 
- : Tn 7 33 Td * ° : Gg iliti 
— a | osm ; . ox, this inerease is the problem of the Militia Bureau, 
S | _ 183 3 9,326 171 } 2 , 266 
Semmes. -———---- oa : yo oa : ‘2 and measures are being taken to provide for it as 
y a\/ eeccecoce “ ’ - eve . 
Idah » Reisen: 107 2 1,201 100 2 1,361 far as practicable. 
DED Sentesane 697 8,89 626 9,306 , 
Indiana ------- 3R8 6 «4,540 345 6 4,320 The present allocated and actual strength of the 
OS i ee 264 4 519 257 4 3,26: v.42 : — - 5: aia 
oe ea 2565 4 207 351 4 o's64 National Guard is shown in detail in Table No. 2. 
f ME <a... 2 3 2,736 11 3 2,568 ‘ om “E “te “oi 
; pe Eee ~4 | _ 3 sons The allocated strength is a fixed quantity and de- 
| on am | _ ; sy, pends upon the funds made available by Congress. 
. Massachusetts 712 10 9,045 642 10 5.008 The actual strength varies from month to month. It 
Michigan ------ 368 5 248 5 28 ° > ° p 
Minnesota _- ‘87 5 4,730 52 5 4,599 depends upon the separation from active service, and 
Mississippi —____- 126 2 1,650 : 2 1,521 . 2 > > 
oa on : ‘308 on . ¢123 the appointment of officers and warrant officers; and 
p " ies ‘ ne "see 7 . . > . 
nem la ons | R os, the discharge and enlistment of the enlisted personnel. 
1 N , ae sane 2 + 2 056 : “ F 
ag Sew a2 5 1,007 “aaa 2 a The apparent shortage in officers is not so exten- 
Ne > 2 ? 007 3 2 915 - ‘ * i o ‘ 
New Jersey __-. 3" 6 4,671 342 5 4,314 sive as indicated in the table, because in a large major- 
t New Mexico - 79 2 959 73 1 901 ; ; , 
New York —-- 1,524 22 19,987 1,340 2 19,754 ity of cases the vacancies have been filled by the state 
t North Carolina 275 . 5 3,219 243 5 3 087 eet eo . ; . _— . . 
, North Dakota 77 1 1119 <> 1 1071 authorities and the federal recognition of the appoint- 
( j ‘a 6 Q 43 4 7R° . . 2 . . “¥* . 
: a = | a : vane ees is in process of accomplishment in the Militia 
Oregon —_-.-- . 206 3 2,867 ba Ld 3 2,849 2nreas y . spare ave .e facdler: a 
, a. 4 o| aa = ice, Bureau. Only those officers who have been federally 
Porto Rico . m1 1 1,429 <7 1 1,421 recognized are included in the numbers. 
1wde Islan 2 mw 3 799 136 2 ,693 
South Carolina 148 2 2°74 128 1 a. ae, ee . . 
South Dakota - 106 2 1,260 101 9 1,231 The following tabulation shows the budget projects 
Tennessee _____. 212 3 2,293 18s 3 2, 286 * . * ° . 
—_: 696 10 7769 Hing 10 73090 ©«6that are involved in this increase in strength and 
) ~ -- - : en = ; a which have to be provided for: 
Virginia ______- om 4 2/696 958 4 3.593 
Washington 3 3 2.490 a9 3 2,463 Estimated Increase in the Appropriations for the Fiscal Year 
) West Virginia 130 2 1,868 121 9 1.269 1933, to Provide for the Training and Equipment of 5,000 
Wisconsin ____ 371 6 4.471 243 6 4.511 Increase in the National Guard 
Wyoming —. 52 1 10 45 1 571 
: Total 14,0093 907 | («175,91 ~—«212,782-~=S*«*aH:S*C«‘iU,TRGCSC«éPrcgdeect _ | 
| Ageregate 190.191 182.715 No. Appropriation | Item Amount 
EES Seiad Nae ae t 
3 adopted which provided for the exnansion to 210.000 s brute Sesteging. 15-day sothanted that OO% of the — 
in four annual increments. There is now a bill before National Guard. | increase will attend the camp dur 
. . . 3 ng the fiscal year 1933. rhe per 
- Congress, based upon the resolution, which provides —— 2° Sa = se 
. . _ e ‘ | $54.80, 9% oO 5,000, 00 yv 
| for a strength of 210.500 to be made in four annual | $24.80 equals $156,000. ies 
4 *y: 15 Arming, Equipping, | Alteration and renovation of cloth 
| increments. It has not been acted on by the military and Training the| ing hae ro 4,250 
. . — 2 —_ = . " ‘ National Guard. | 
| committees and will have to be reintroduced at the 1s | Aventag, Reulestag. | Mainteneace or erganteation equip 
Y OGG] & "Acc and Training the ment - . : 2,500 
next session of Congress. Saitenn’ Gee. 
’ al ° e ° ° ° 1 Armory Drill Pay Armory Drill Pay 96,000 
There is now a project under consideration in the It is estimated that 80% of the 
“Teas . . 2 . 5,000 iditi l will ttend 
Militia Bureau for an inerease of 5,000 men in the the 48 armory drills et the rate of 
me : , of $1 per drill ivates). 
National Guard. Its consummation depends upon | tox, of 5.000 ts 4,000. 4,000 bs 
whe > . os . 2 P ' ak 148 equals $192,000, One-half of 
hether or not there w ill be sufficient funds to take this ‘amount, tp be added to the 
care of these men. It is proposed that the increase ag ge oy ge ty 
shall be made in the grade of private and spread it. 
le Tats ‘ r . . 1 Arms, Uniforms, | Uniforms —. : A 30,000 
aterally over the National Guard. This will have Equipment, etc. Based upon present prices of the 
the effeet of giving units about 112 per cent of their ——_ 
al ; ‘ 4 Arms, Uniforms, | Ammuniti 17,600) 
maintenance strength and allow unit commanders 2 eckset. oe. it ia estimated that of the 5,000 
lit : vw 7 increase, 3,00 ill be thorized 
little more leeway in making the grade for armory l'to fire the rifle and 2,000 the pistol 
ry ay 1c 2 > ‘ ‘ ‘ , WwW ite at an average cost of #4.20 and 
drill pay It is not contemplated that any new units TP yh gh — OS 
j i] ‘ ; . sc » ac Md 7 > queso 
vill be organized from this increase in strength. The ie RETR yn 
ganization of new units involves an outlay of money 0 
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Under Militia Bureau regulations no State may in- 
crease the strength of its National Guard above the 
number allocated by the Chief of the Militia Bureau. 
In practice, however, occasionally a State will go over 
the allotment in the enthusiasm of a recruiting cam- 
paign. The current strength of the National Guard 
is constantly checked up in the Personnel Division of 
the Office of the Chief of the Militia Bureau, and 
when a State goes over strength the state authorities 
are called upon to bring it back within the allotment 
without delay. The methods by which this may be 
done is left to the state authorities, but it generally 
means the discharge of the number of men necessary 
to accomplish the result; so, there is little or no ad- 
vantage to be gained by going over strenth at any 
time. 

The apparent wide discrepancy between allocated 
strength and actual strength is not so great when it is 
considered that the difference between the two figures 
is spread over a considerable number of officers whose 
federal recognition is in process as explained above, 
and the further fact that the difference in enlisted 
strength is spread over nearly 4,000 units of the Na- 
tional Guard. It is necessary to maintain this difference 
in order to take care of the constant turnover due to 
discharges for one cause or another, and the enlist- 
ment of men as replacements to fill the vacancies in 
the ranks. 

The army geographical departments were abolished 
by orders dated August 20, 1920, and nine corps areas 
and three departments were organized. This geograph- 
ical organization has met the requirements in every 
way. 

It was decided that two infantry divisions and the 
National Guard’s proportion of corps, army and gen- 
eral headquarters reserve troops, together with certain 
special allotment organizations, should be allocated to 
each of the corps areas. This geographical organiza- 
tion and the allotment of national guard troops at 
the present time, is shown in the tabulation which 
follows :-— 


First Corps Area 


Conn., Maine, Mass., N. H., R. I., Vt. 
26th Div.—43d Div.—Corps Troops: 197th C. A. (AA)— 
Army Troops: 211th C. A. (AA), 59th Cav. Brig.—Coast 
Defense Troops: 240th C. A. (HD), 241st C. A. (HD), 
242d C. A. (HD), 243d C. A. (HD)—Special Allotment: 
3d Bn., 372d Inf.—State Staffs and Dets. 





Second Corps Area 
be. 0 J. B.. T. 
27th Div.—44th Div.—Corps Troops: 258th H. F. A. Regt. 
(155-mm. Gun, 198th C. A. (AA), 101st Sig. Bn.—Army 
Troops: 212th C. A. (AA), 51st Cav. Brig., 102d Sep. Cav. 
Regt.—Coast Defense Troops: Hq. & Hq. Det. C. A. Brig., 
245th C. A. (HD), 244th C. A. (HT), 26lst C. A. Bn. 
(HD), 262d C. A. Bn. (HD)—Special Allotment: 93d Brig. 
Hq. & Hq. Co., NGNY, 10th Inf. NGNY, 14th Inf. NGNY, 
165th Inf. NGNY, 369th Inf. NGNY—State Staffs and 
Dets. 
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Third Corps Area 
Md., Pa., Va., D. C. 

28th Div.—29th Div—Army Troops: 213th C. A. (AA 

52d Cav. Brig., 165th Sep. Bn. F. A. 75-mm. Gun (Horse 
125th Engr. Combat Bn. Mounted, 260th C. A. (AA) 

Coast Defense Troops 246th C. A. (HD)—Special Allo 
ment: Ist Bn. 372d Inf.—1st Sep. Co. Inf.—State Staffs 
and Dets. 





Fourth Corps Area 


Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., N. C., S. C., Tenn. 

30th Div.—3lst Div.—Corps Troops: 2d Bn. 133d Engrs. 
General Service, 146th Motorcycle Co.—Army Troops: 164t 
Engr. Regt., General Service, Hq. Tr. Sp. Trs. 23d Cay. 
Div., 55th Cav. Brig., 14lst Sep. Bn. F. A. 75-mm. Gu: 
(Horse), 127th Engr. Combat Bn. Mounted, 123d Med. S: 
—Coast Defense Troops: 252d C. A. (TD), 263d C. A. 
(HD), 264th C. A. (HD), 265th C. A. (HD)—Specia 
Allotment: 122d Inf.—State Staffs and Dets. 





Fifth Corps Area 
Ind., Ky., Ohio, W. Va. 
37th Div.—38th Div.—Army Troops: 54th Cav. Brig.,; 
Sig. Tr. 22d Cav. Div. Sp. Trs., Vet. Tr. 122d Med. Sq. 
Special Allotment: 201st Inf., 2d Bn. 372d Inf.—State 
Staffs and Dets. 


Sirth Corps Area 
Ill., Mich., Wis. 
32d Div.—33d Div.—Corps Troops: 182d F. A. (155-mm. 
How.), 202d C. A. (AA), 135th Med. Regt., 114th Sig. Bn. 
Army Troops: Hq. Tr. & Ord. Tr. Sp. Trs. 22d Cav. Div., 
53d Cav. Brig., 166th Sep. Bn. F. A. 77-mm. Gun (Horse), 
126th Engr. Combat Bn. Mounted, Amb. Tr. 122d Med. Sq., 
22d Cav. Div. QM Train—GHQ Reserve Troops; 216th F. 
A. (75-mm. Gun TD)—Special Allotment: 8th Inf.—State 
Staffs and Dets. 


Seventh Corps Area 


Ark., Iowa, Kans., Minn., Mo., Nebr., N. D., S. D. 

34th Div.—35th Div.—Corps Troops: 203d C. A. (AA), 
154 Obs. Sq., Med. Dept. Det. 154th Obs. Sq.—Army 
Troops: 206th C. A. (AA), 216th Amb. Co., 216th Hosp. 
Co., Sp. Troops (less Hq. Tr. & Tk. Co. 24th Cav. Diy.), 
57th Cav. Brig., 24th Cav. Div. QM Train—GHQ Reserve 
Troops: 128th F. A. (75-mm. Gun Portee), 147th F. A. 
(75-mm. Gun Portee), 142d F. A. (75-mm. Gun TD)— 
Special Allotment: 153d Inf., 92d Brig., consisting of 
srig. Hq. & Hq. Co., 205th and 206th Inf.—State Staffs 
and Dets. 


Eighth Corps Area 
Ariz., Colo., N. M., Okla., Texas 
36th Div.—45th Div.—Corps Troops: 137th Med. Regt., 
106th Sig. Bn.—Army Troops: 56th Cav. Brig., 111th Cav. 
(Non Div.), 168th Sep. Bn. F. A. 75-mm. Gun (Horse), 
128th Engr. Combat Bn. Mounted, 124th Med. Sq., 117th 
Sep. Sq. (Non Div.) Cav.—Coast Defense Troops: 268th 
C. A. Bn. (HD) State Staffs and Dets. 








Ninth Corps Area 


Calif., Idaho, Mont., Nev., Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo. 
40th Div.—4l1st Div.—Corps Troops: 190th F. A. (155-mm. 
How.), 196th F. A. (155-mm. Gun), 25lst C. A. (AA)— 
Army Troops: Hq. Tr. Sp. Trs. 24th Cav. Div., 58th Cav. 
Brig.—Coast Defense Troops: 248th C. A. (HD), 249th 
C. A. (HD), 250th C. A. (HT)—Special Allotment: 200th 
Inf.—State Staffs and Dets. 





Porto Rico (Second Corps Area) 


295th Inf.—Ilst Bn. 296th Inf.—State Staff and Det. 


Hawaii 
298th Inf.—299th Inf.—State Staff and Det. 
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Superstitions of Samar 


Lieutenant T. 2. Ashburn, Jr., Coast Artillery Reserve 


he last eclipse of the moon in the Philippine 

Islands caused a great deal of excitement in the 

town of Basey. I had just arrived in Samar, vis- 
iting unusual and out of the way places, with my Illo- 
cano boy, Agrapino Dumlao, from the Province of 
Zambales. 

Hearing a terrific hullabaloo outside, we dashed 
into the narrow, dirty, main street, and found the ma- 
jority of the population parading up and down, beat- 
ing tin pans, dragging old cans in the dirt, ringing 
bells, clapping boards together, muttering incantations 
moaning, and shouting at the top of their lungs. It 
sounded like Dante’s inferno with its never-ceasing 
din and clatter which kept up until the moon shone 
clear again. The streets were crowded with pregnant 
women, walking back and forth, back and forth, never 
stopping, never resting. 

‘‘Agrapino, what is the matter with these people? 
Have they all gone crazy? What is it all about?’’ 

‘‘Oh, sir,’? he replied, his large eyes shining with 
excitement, “‘The moon is in mortal combat with a 
great monster which is trying to eat her!’’ ‘‘ But why 
all this noise ?’’ 

‘*Sir, they are giving the moon encouragement and 
frightening away the monster. If the people give the 
moon assistance, she will send them bounteous harvests 
and much good luck.’’ 

While Agrapino was talking I noticed the look of 
stark terror that hovered in all the women’s eyes. The 
boy seemed to read what was going on in my mind. 

“They keep moving because a pregnant woman is 
an object of revenge for the moon-eating monster. If 
he does not destroy her unborn babe, he will at least 
cause her great pains at childbirth. If they keep mov- 
ing, he has great difficulty in placing his curse upon 
her.’’ 

Agrapino seemed to know everything so I asked, 
‘Why do some of the women sit by tins of water?’’ 

“Oh, sir, they are from the South of Samar where 
they believe the monster is a fish. After his fight with 
the moon, he will be so exhausted that his desire for 
water will overcome his desire for revenge and he will 
plunge into the tin of water instead of into the preg- 
nant woman.’’ 

Just as the little Ilocano finished, the moon sudden- 
ly shone clear again. There was a final triumphant 
shout from the population and the noise ceased ab- 
ruptly, as if a pin had been stuck in the balloon of 
abandon. 

This incident so aroused my interest that I deter- 
mined to go into the mountains, cross the island on 

foot and by banea, and investigate thoroughly these 
curious superstitions. 

The next morning, J hired two guides, both old 
men, well versed in the country and its folk-lore, and 


the four of us set out in quest of we knew not exactly 
what. 

At the foot hills of the mountains we were over- 
taken by a tropical storm and forced to seek shelter 
in a nipa shack mounted on bamboo poles, while the 
wind outside howled and stormed and the heavens 
seemed to have been engulfed by a great tidal wave, 
overflowing onto the earth. The nipa shack rocked 
and swayed before the foree of the gale while the 
creaking of the bamboo sounded like the wail of a soul 
in agony. 

Suddenly, from the woods came a low, weird whistle. 
My companions shivered in fear. Trembling, they 
huddled together. In a flash of lightning, I saw them 
cross themselves. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ 

**Ooo, it’s the Agata!’’ they moaned in terror, ‘‘ He 
is seen only at night, when he sometimes whistles. Did 
you not hear him? Oh, sir, we had better not go into 
the mountain fastness, for that is where he lives!’’ 

‘*But what kind of creature is this Agata?’’ 

‘“*Why he is the ruler of all the animals. He is 
black and hairy, like a man, but his hair is long like 
a woman’s. He can change his size at will, making 
himself a giant when he wishes to cross a river at one 
step, or small as a man’s thumb when he desires to 
hide. Oh, sir, do not risk the Agata’s wrath by travel- 
ing in his sacred country !”’ 

**Nonsense!’’ I replied. ‘* What 
be doing out on a night like this?’ 

‘*He is hungry and seeks chickens to pierce through 
and through with his long finger When 


I asked. 


would the Agata 


, 


nails. he 
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finishes, he leaves many bloodstains about. Maybe if 
there is no chicken’s blood to drink, he will seek ours!”’ 
Frantically, they crossed themselves again. 

From below the house came the cackle of an excited 
fowl, rising shrilly above the storm. Then silence ex- 
cept for the steady torrent of rain which dripped from 
the eaves of the roof. 
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‘‘Tlas the lieutenant a mateh?”’ 

I tossed them a box of matches, and, shaking as if 
from the ague, they started a small fire in an urn 
which stood in the center of the room. The flame flick- 
ered and went out in a gust of wind. There was no 
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sound except the chatter of their teeth. Nervously 
they glanced about as if they suspected the Agata 
of having blown out the fire. When I remembered this 
monster could change his size at will, an unaccount- 
able chill stole over me. With trembling fingers, | 
myself, lighted another match. This time the spark 
sputtered and burst into flames. The natives grouped 
about me sighed in relief as the interior of the hut 
was again illuminated. 

‘*That Agata is afraid of fire and is in mortal terror 
of a priest,’’ they explained. ‘‘Even a tiny cross will 
keep him away if he is not too hungry.’’ 

The next morning, after the storm had died away, 
we found many bloodstains under the house but no 
signs of the chicken. When we finally crossed the 
mountains and arrived in Catubig Valley, we found 
every house was covered with small crosses made of 
cocoanut and nipa leaves. In the town of Catubig, 
every house had a cross, sketched in white or yellow 
chalk, over the doors and windows. Evidently, the 
Agata had traveled far during the night. 

On our trip up the mountain, we came to a clearing 
in the woods where a mango tree was in bloom. The 
fruit was ripe and looked luscious. I started to reach 
for a mango, when Agrapino, hastily, pul‘'ed me by 
the sleeve. I turned on him and demanded what he 
meant. He pointed to a bottle, stuffel with over-ripe 
meat and leaves, hanging from a branch of the tree. 

‘*What’s that got to do with it?’’ 

**Oh, sir, it is amog that the owner practices! He 
has been robbed of fruit from that tree before and has 
now put up amog. If the lieutenant eats any mango 
from that tree, after the amog is hung up, the lieu- 
tenant’s belly will swell up and burst!’’ 

I gathered that the only charm against the amog 
was not to touch the fruit. This seemed to me a very 
effective way of locking the stable door after the horse 
has been stolen. 

When we arrived in Catubig, we found a crowd 
gathered aroun:| a dead man. Upon investigation, 
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I learned that he had been struck by Se Mangray Ha 
gin, a breath of bad wind which turns a person bla 
and kills him. From a layman’s point of view, tlie 
man had died from heartfailure, but I couldn’t make 
these people believe in any other cause of death but 
from Se Mangray Hangin. In the crowd gathere| 
about, charms against this dread bad wind were very 
much in evidence. The greatest charm against this 
evil is the back tooth of a crocodile worn about the 
neck as a pendant although I noticed many tortoise 
shells worn also. The guides explained that the older 
generation swear by the crocodile teeth while the 
younger generation endorses the tortoise shells. 
While in Catubig, we heard rumors that a man 
named Paseual, who lived in Cananid, was under the 
influence of Impacto. Further inquiries disclosed the 
fact that an Impacto seems to be a combination of our 
Pied Piper of Hamlin and the enchanting sirens who 
lured Ulysses to destruction. Eager volunteers in- 
formed us that it was a spirit or fairy of the woods, 
with dazzling white skin and incomparable jewelry, 
whose appearance induced men to walk in their sleep 
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and to follow her into the forest. Should any man 
dlisplease the Impacto by not suecumbing to her beauty 
he would be driven insane. 

Acting upon this information we went to Cananid 
and arrived there at the psychological time. We 
found a large crowd gathered about a tree on a branch 
of which sat Pascual. Everyone seemed to be urging 
him to down, but all to no avail. Agrapino 
found, by quick questioning, that Pascual had walked 
out of his house the evening before, and without say- 
ing a word to anyone, had climbed the tree, where he 
had remained ever since. Nothing would induce him 
to descend until an old hag, resembling an old seare- 


come 


crow more than a human being, approached on her 
knees, spitting between crossed fingers at every step 
and reciting mysterious orations. 

When Pascual saw the old woman, he docilely came 
down from his tree and returned to his home, followed 
by the joyous population. Later, we learned that this 
old woman, who possesses an anting-anting against thie 
Impacto, is under obligation to go to the woods every 
Good Friday for prayer and contemplation in order 
to retain it. 
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Possibilities of the Tank 


Colonel Fred H. Wagner, O. R.C., Technical Staff, Ordnance Department 


A tank enthusiast, Colonel Wagner returned from Europe with a number of convictions about tanks shattered.—Epivor. 


N THE autumn of 1928 I went abroad a perfect 

tank enthusiast, but came home with my enthusiasm 

considerably dampened. In the summer of 1928 
| had spent two weeks with the Mechanized Force at 
Fort Meade, and from the conversation surrounding 
me there I was led to believe that the tank was the 
answer to a multitude of questions. With this fond 
belief I encountered my friends in Europe only, alas, 
to have my convictions considerably shattered. 

| am not speaking of motorization, but of tanks and 
tanks only, which may be analyzed as the backbone of 
any mechanized force. But since I am unacquainted 
with the War Department’s ideas on the intended use 
of this weapon I would request you to pardon what 
may be deemed presumptuousness in bringing to you 
the thoughts implanted within me during my almost 
five months stay abroad. 

As I understand the subject, a mechanized force 
would be employed about as follows. Distant recon- 
naissance of the enemy would first be made with air- 


planes, after which ground reconnaissance would 
follow by means of fast-moving armored cars. The 


enemy being thus located, or his intentions ascer- 
tained, a possible attack by the mechanized force would 
follow. This attack would be launched by a first wave 
of light tanks, rapidly moving forward under pos- 
sibly a smoke screen and closely supported by self- 
propelled artillery. This would be followed by the 
advance of heavy tanks in waves, followed by vehicles 
manned by machine gunners whose duty would be to 
mop up and consolidate the ground gained. This 
would mean running over of the enemy’s position, 
after which advantage would be taken of the ‘* break- 
through’’ by the arrival of infantry which, besides 
the rifle, would be equipped with preponterant ma- 
chine gun and automatic rifle power, and whose duty 
would be to hold the ground until the arrival of the 
regular divisional infantry. 

This picture is a pretty one, if it works to the same 
advantage during war or when the enemy has some- 
thing to say about it as it does in maneuvers. but as 
a final analysis the entire action is based on the re- 
sults obtained by the tanks. 

It is not my intention to describe the tanks built, 
building, or being designed in Europe, but to con- 
fine my remarks to the questionable utility of the 
weapon, or questionable in so far that I do not deem 
it possible for the tank to give the results so con- 
fidently predicted by many enthusiasts. 

In doing this I would eall to your attention the fol- 
lowing statistical information, which to me it is vital. 

On November 20, 1917, at Cambrai, 476 British 
tanks, without any preliminary bombardment, in a 





surprise attack rolled over the German Armies almost 
at will. This was the first actual meeting in the field 
of war; consequently it was something which had not 
been prepared for and, due to surprise, led to a very 
successful Hence the tank was immediately 
hailed the panacea for the misfortunes of battle. 

On November 21, however, or just 24 hours later, 
23 British tanks entered Fontaine-Notre Dame and en- 
countered The demoralized 
mans of the day before no longer took to their heels 
nor stood petrified only to be shot down; they con- 
centrated in the upper floors of the houses and rained 
grenades on the tanks. 
a failure, and they were compelled to withdraw under 
cover of darkness. 

On November 30, 1917, or ten days after the tanks 
had met with such phenomenal success in a surprise 
attack, the Germans in turn, and without any tanks 
at their disposal, surprise-attacked the British at Cam- 
brai and drove them out of the positions which they 
had gained principally through the surprise occasioned 
by the tanks—a further proof that the heralded de- 
moralization had evaporated. For countering this 
attack, the British, now on the defensive, had only 73 
of their original 476 tanks to oppose the German 
tankless advance; and as soon as these 73 were con- 
fronted by direct gun fire they were compelled to with- 
draw from the fight. 

On March 21, 1918, at Amiens, the British were in a 
strong position and had received warning of an im- 
pending attack. They were supported by 320 Mark 
IV and 50 Medium A (Whippet) tanks. In spite of 
the lack of German tanks, the British were driven 
back almost to the gates of Amiens. This does not lead 
to the belief that the Germans still feared the tanks, 
or that demoralization had been induced in them by 
the knowledge that the British had some 370 tanks in 
support. 

The Second Battle of the Somme started six days 
late, on Mareh 27, 1918. There all but three of the 
5th Battalion tanks had to be destroyed by the British 
themselves on account of lack of fuel, and the three 
remaining ones were lost on the next day. 

On July 18, 1918, Foch’s Tenth and Eleventh 
Armies struck the Germans at Chateau Thierry and 
in the vicinity of Rheims. The French Tenth Army 
was covered by 324 light and heavy tanks, 225 of 
which succeeded in getting into the action, and they 
sustained 122, or almost 50 per cent, casualties. The 
German artillery alone accounted for 62 of these. 

On the next day, July 19, the 3d Heavy Tank Bat- 
talion lost all but two tanks, one of the latter reach- 
Of a total of 105 tanks, 50 were hit 


issue, 


severe resistance. Ger- 


The mission of the tanks was 


ing its objective. 
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by direct shell fire. During the next few days 32 
tanks were engaged in local attacks; 17 of them were 
hit, with a personnel loss of 52 per cent. 

On July 21 we find 120 tanks engaged, of which 36 
were hit. On July 23, 82 tanks were engaged, of 
which 48 were lost. 

All of this happened during one of the greatest sur- 
prise attacks of the war, where conditions might be 
considered ideal for tank work. Here the new Ren- 
ault tank, which possessed greater speed and was less 
conspicuous, thus presenting a lesser target than the 
older ones, obtained its first major service, but the 
tanks were all but totally put out of action. Luden- 
dorff informs us that fire from the tanks was insignif- 
icant, while Hindenburg advises that the feeling of 
helplessness in the face of tanks had been greatly over- 
come. But artillery did the job. 

On August 8, 1918, the Allies launched a surprise 
attack at Amiens. The British corps had 420 tanks, 
of which 415 got into action and 100 were destroyed. 
That evening the remaining tank crews were so com- 
pletely exhausted that it became necessary to organize 
composite companies for the next day’s battle. All 
of this occurred under ideal tank conditions. The 
total tank loss amounted to 25 per cent. 

On August 9, in the main attack, 39 out of 145 tanks 
were hit by artillery, and on the same day in a minor 
engagement at Chipilly five out of 16 were destroyed. 
On August 10, 30 out of 67 tanks received direct hits, 
and at Roye-Hattencourt-Hallu 23 out of 43 were lost. 

Summarizing this battle, we have 415 tanks going 
into action on the first day; on the second day this 
armada was reduced to 145, a loss of 65 per cent; and 
on the third day this number was again reduced to 
67, or a further loss of 54 per cent. Colonel Fuller, 
who is an enthusiastic tank exponent, says, ‘‘A total 
of 688 tanks had been in action on August 8, 9, 10 and 
11; 480 machines had been handed over to salvage; 
very few of the remaining machines were actually fit 
for a lengthy action, and all required a thorough over- 
haul.’’ 

Unfortunately for the Germans, but fortunately for 
the Allies, the former failed to equip their infantry 
groups with a number of large-caliber automatie rifles 
directly after the tank appeared. Had they done so 
the tank losses would have been far greater than those 
cited above. 

From Livesay I quote, ‘‘ Without question the tanks 
played a great and formidable part in this battle * * * 
but that they were not vital to success was proved by 
the Canadian Corps later on, when its supply of tanks, 
at first scanty, rapidly was reduced to the vanishing 
point. * * * Early tanks failed or achieved but a 
moiety of success because they were too slow and too 
vulnerable. * * * In the Amiens show the tanks were 
massed and the wastage was so great that replace- 
ments on the same scale were difficult, especially as 
the widening of the battle line made an effective tank 
concentration more and more out of the question. In 
the Arras offensive very few tanks were in our 
(Canadian) line, and in the battle of Cambrai, be- 
eause of the impassable nature of canals and rivers 
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encountered, they were almost entirely absent. Vevy 
few, in fact, were left at all in the closing stages of 
the great offensive, and a localized concentration ‘9 
overcome machine gun resistance became impossil’e. 
Had it been otherwise our casualties would have bern 
lighter.”’ 

Livesay is confident that tanks are ideal for destro 
ing machine gun nests, but even here they must act 
close concert with the other arms. He continu 
‘* Above all they must have wider range of vision and 
be in direct communication not only with their own 
units but with other arms, especially infantry.’’ He 
finally says, ‘‘In the last analysis it was the man with 
the machine gun, the man with the rifle, and the man 
with the bomb and bayonet that won our battles.’’ 

General Monash is another who feels that the tank 
ean be looked upon only as a mechanical aid to an in- 
fantry advance, and that the tank can never replace 
the latter. Marshal Haig came to the same conclusion. 

I shall not waste your time at present on tank de- 
sign, but a few remarks are in order. Who ean 
imagine a tank constructed to withstand the fire of 
guns? Unless the tank can make a surprise attack 
it would be impossible to even think of success. 

The British tank enthusiasts all refer to the first 
Battle of Cambrai as convincing evidence of tank 
superiority and call attention to the great tactical 
value of the present day high-speed tank. You may 
inerease the speed of the tank to the uttermost limit, 
but the shell from a gun is still swifter. Increase the 
tank’s armor and she will be pitted against heavier 
guns; but it must be remembered that the tank is 
limited as far as weight is concerned, and increased 
weight does not mean only an addition to the motive 
power with its concomitants of fuel, oil, ete., in order 
to maintain the desired speed, but it will also cause 
the tank to be subject to tactical limitations, especi- 
ally on marshy ground, or where the bearing power of 
the soil will not permit of its passage. 

In other words, high speed means loss in armor or 
increase in engine power. The former may be well 
deemed fatal; if the armor is applied in such weight 
as to resist the caliber of guns which it might ordi- 
narily meet in attacking strongpoints, then the tank 
becomes larger and more conspicuous and is thus made 
a better target for artillery fire. In Europe the de- 
sire for speed since the war has, with the exception 
of the French 130-ton tank, unfortunately led to a 
sacrifice in armor. Speed, however, will naturally be 
a matter of terrain, and it is unfortunate that we can- 
not always select for tank action terrain on which the 
limitations of the tank will permit it to operate as we 
may desire or intend. 

During the war the tank was far too conspicuous 
for trench warfare, and because of this feature it often 
fell prey to artillery fire. For open warfare it was 
too slow, hence the present desire for speed. Con- 
sequently the only tank success must be credited to 
surprise. But, on the other hand, even this element 
of surprise would have been of little value had it not 
been supplemented and supported by excellent team 
work, or by the constant pressure of the other arms. 
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in my humble opinion, as well as in that of others 
probably more capable of forming such opinion, with 
the exception of Cambrai, where the initial success was 
reversed in a few days, the tank may be considered 
to have been somewhat of a failure. These are prob- 
ably harsh words, and they may not meet with the 
approval of tank advocates, but from the losses cited 
above, or losses which would have required extraordin- 
ary efforts above what had been previously accom- 
plished, this opinion is gaining strength in many 
quarters in Europe. 

Surprise attacks by tanks, in my opinion, are greatly 
a matter of the past if the object lessons taught by 
the recent. war are not pigeon-holed and forgotten, 
and it does not require much imagination to perceive 
that every future army commander will be on the alert 
for such surprises. 

For example, in an advancing army, it is reasonable 
to believe that both land and air scouts will be well to 
the front, and the commander will certainly be subject 
to a lack of reasoning power if he fails to have suffi- 
cient mobile antitank guns in positions from which he 
can coneentrate a resisting fire. 

On the other hand, on the defensive the commander 
will certainly take pains to locate strong-points or anti- 
tank forts along his front. Common sense will teach 
him to take advantage of all natural obstacles, and 
his stong-points will be guarded by land mines of the 
mushroom variety which can be touched off from the 
strong-point as well as by contact. 

Tanks may employ a smoke screen to conceal their 
advance; but smoke is at the same time a detriment 
to the tank, it is blinding, and the defending artillery 
will certainly search such a smoke screen. 

A tank advancing against a strong-point will be the 
target for more than one gun, and these guns will be 
so located as to cover a much wider field of fire than 
is possible from the tank. You may attempt to answer 
this by sending out the tanks in waves or fleets which 
will cover a considerable sector of the front, thus 
dividing the fire from the defenders among several 
targets, but the reply to this is the actual casualties 
which occurred in tank fleets during the war and after 
the Germans had overcome their original fear of them. 
Had the Germans adopted their later tactics, at an 
earlier date, the results so far as the tanks are con- 
cerned would have been even more fatal. These efforts 
consisted in assigning several guns to the outpost line 
of each divisional sector for tank defense only, and 
they were so disposed that they could quickly take 
such position as would permit of engaging the advanc- 
ing tanks by direct fire, and this at a range of 750 to 
100 yards. What tank can resist a seventy-five gun 
at this range? 

Let us imagine a defensive sector arranged about 
as follows: The outposts consist of strong-points. 
The main battle zone is considerably in rear of these 
outposts and consists of a zone of strong-points, in- 
conspicuous beeause probably dug deeply into the 
ground, and armed with guns of comparatively large 
caliber in such fashion that the points can support 
each other by means of flanking fire. With the out- 
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posts intact, is there opportunity for a surprise attack 
on the main battle zone? Certainly not. What else 
is then left to the attacker but to search for and locate 
each strong-point in the zone and attempt to smother 
it with artillery fire? Even then, unless the barrel 
of a gun received a direct hit or the whole crew were 
killed, the survivors would quickly return to their 
guns after the artillery fire had lifted, and would 
then have the tank at a distinct disadvantage through 
point blank fire. 

The establishment of such a defensive battle zone is 
not a chimera, as witness the last proposed phase of 
German tank defense measures. This was to consist 
of a number of antitank forts each armed with four 
field guns, two minenwerfer having a flat trajectory, 
and four antitank guns and two machine guns. These 
forts were to be about 3000 yards behind the guns 
at the outposts and close to the main defensive line. 
This idea came rather late, and was applied only once 
or twice, but never found action. Such forts with 
their equipment can be built much more quickly than 
can a tank, and one such fort could create sufficient 
havoe in a fleet of tanks as to make their replacement 
rather difficult. 

You may say, why not rush the main battle zone. 
but I cannot imagine anything more suicidal than 
such an attempt. The attacking tanks would find 
themselves in a very inferno of shells, a deadening 
cross-fire at a range where missing the target would 
be exceptional, while the tank would be seeking a 
target for its fire. 

The only other alternative would be an attempt to 
obliterate the battle zone strong-points by an over- 
whelming artillery fire. But here again the defend- 
ing artillery will have something to say, and unless 
the attackers possess a preponderance of artillery the 
result will not be the expected one. If, however, the 
bombardment is a suecess then why the tank at all? 

It must also be remembered here that the defense 
can provide supplies in greater abundance than the 
attack, and these additional supplies and ammunition 
might be the measure of success or failure. Were not 
the Allies in just such a predicament at the time of 
the Armistice ? 

Had the Germans contracted their front and estab- 
lished such a battle zone as described above, with the 
determination to fight on, would the Allies have been 
able to continue their advance? I quote from Maurice, 
‘*Everywhere I was told that the Allied armies, which 
were on or were marching towards the Meuse, had on 
November 11 reached or very nearly reached the farth- 
est limit at which for the time being they could be 
kept regularly supplied, the plain fact being that on 
or very soon after November 11 it would, had hostili- 
ties been continued, have been necessary to call a halt 
between the Dutch frontier and the Meuse until the 
roads and railways behind them had been repaired. 
That is to say, it would have been necessary to give 
the enemy a breathing space, which would have al- 
lowed him to restore some sort of order in his ranks 
and make good his retreat to the Meuse, where he 
would have been able to establish himself in very 
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strong positions.’’ This, of course, refers to the move- 
ment of vast supplies, but tanks operating as described 
above also are limited in their movements by the neces- 
sity of supplies, and it is questionable if these could 
he provided under the circumstances. 

In a defense of this kind there are several prime 
considerations with which one must reckon. The gun 
is mounted in an entrenched position and is protected 
by the surrounding earthworks, while the tank must 
provide its own protection and at the same time main- 
tain its mobility. The gun depends upon auxiliary 
services for its supply of ammunition, while the tank 
must carry its supply of ammunition, as well as fuel, 
oil, ete. The gun is practically immune to shell fire 
in its protected position when compared with the tank 
exposed in front and flanks to direct fire. The tank 
is mobile and may attempt to go forward with a rush 
and engage the fort at close range, but before she 
ean accomplish this the tank must necessarily run the 
gauntlet of a heavy fire if the fort is armed as ex- 
plained above, consequently a direct close range at- 
tack is problematical. If the fort is built of a shape 
which will not permit the tank to enfilade it, the 
tank will certainly be subjected to worse fire than she 
can offer in return. It also requires no long stretch 
of the imagination to see the fort built of such strength 
that the tank cannot erush it, and this will lead to a 
duel in which the tank will be the loser. 

It has often been said that the next war will be 
one in which high speed will be paramount, and that 
it will be of short duration, but there is a very large 
school which deems this doubtful. The chances seem 
favorable that opposing armies will approach each 
other in a very cautious manner, guarding against 
surprise attacks, and the one will try to out-maneuver 
the other in order to gain an initial advantage. Con- 
sequently a decisive victory will be obtained only 
through a superiority which is both overwhelming 
and decisive. This overwhelming superiority will not 
result from tanks alone, since the enemy will also have 
these at his disposal; and while the tanks may assist in 
obtaining the victory, it will probably be a consequence 
of some flank attack by tanks and for which the 
enemy has opened the way by leaving this flank ex- 
posed to a surprise attack. 

There is quite a large school in Europe which in- 
sists that a tank attack on machine gun nests can be 
made effective if the tanks are accompanied and sup- 
ported by a large number of machine gunners. The 
machine gunners might go forward while the nests 
are directing their fire on the tanks; however, it is 
conceivable that the machine gun nests will be sup- 
ported by infantry, in which case the advancing ma- 
chine gunners can be picked off by rifle fire while the 
nests are taking care of the tanks. 

This condition has brought about another school of 
thought, or one which considers guns on one side and 
armor on the other. This school says that the victory 
will lie with the guns if they are three-pounders or 
heavier. As stated previously, it is difficult to provide 
the tank with heavier armor and maintain its speed 
and mobility, but a three-pounder on a self-propelled 
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unarmored mount will be far more mobile than tl! 
heavily armored tank. 

Quoting Captain R. Hilton, of the British force 
‘‘A foree of mechanized antitank guns, working j 
conjunction with aireraft, could forestall advancin 
tanks, even more effectively than machine guns ji 
lorries were able, in the Great War, to forestall ad 
vaneing infantry.’’ This means that it will be im 
possible for tanks to advance without the support o 
mechanized artillery. Hence the question is asked 
Why, under these conditions, armor the tanks at all 
The total abandonment of armor is not, however, con- 
templated, but it should be used only as an aid t 
fire-power. In other words, the three-pounders would 
be protected with shields which, as regards fronta! 
fire, would be proof against bullets, splinters, and 
even long-range fire from three-pounders. It is ad- 
vanced by this school that such a mobile weapon, in 
relation to the tank, would build up a much harder- 
striking army, because it would possess a far better 
range of vision, would possess greater hitting power, 
would be faster, more mobile, and more economical. 
One serious drawback is, however, recognized—ex- 
posure to rear and flank fire—but this is answered 
by accompanying mopping-up parties of infantry 
which would be transported in armored cross-country 
cars. 

Such a proposal suggests an entirely different in- 
fantry for the future, or one in which fire-power is 
derived from three-pounder guns with ability to con- 
solidate the ground. 

Quoting further, ‘‘In defense * * * the three- 
pounder guns would be unshipped and mounted in 
concealed positions * * * the * * * close-quarter parties 
would be sited in covered positions near at hand so 
as to protect the three-pounders from being run over. 
A proportion of this new model infantry would be 
kept in reserve on the hulls, ready to launch a counter- 
attack. The change from infantry fighting of the 
present day is only one of degree * * * movements 
will take place at 10 or 20 miles per hour. The fire- 
swept zone will be broader and will be swept by pro- 
jectiles of 1.5 inch caliber instead of .303 inch. Other- 
wise everything will be the same. Powerful artillery 
fire will be necessary to neutralize the defense and 
allow the new infantry to go forward. Intensive air 
fighting and counterbattery work will still be re- 
quired to smash down the fire-power of the enemy 
artillery. 





‘The all-armor idea is founded upon a natural de- 
sire to avoid heavy casualties, to win battles without 
bloodshed. Unfortunately this eannat be done * * *. 
In the warfare of the future, casualties in all arms 
will probably be very heavy * * * the real difference 
from wars of the past will be that mechanization will 
allow all this fighting power to be intensified.’’ 

I only mention this to show that everything is not 
all right, even in the birthplace of tanks. It must 
also be remembered that enthusiasm as regards the 
effectiveness of the tank was not very high at. its 
birthplace after the war, or after such statisties as I 
have cited were studied. The tank was conceived as 
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far back as 1907-8, but very little development fol- 
lowed because money was not available. Then came 
the War, and tank thoughts were revived, the experi- 
ments made at Aldershot in 1907-8 being recalled. 
The tank was built in 1915 and found its first use 
in the following year, but 1917 saw it fighting for 
its very existence; in 1918 it met with some success, 
but here we find thoughts as to its effectiveness being 
again on the decline. The enthusiasts were deter- 
mined, however, not to permit it to die, hence it be- 
came necessary to gain the interest of the public and 
thus of the politicians; this was done through propa- 
ganda. 

| quote Colonel Fuller, ‘‘The lethargy and opposi- 
tion * * * were hotly attacked by a small band of 
tank enthusiasts who saw quite clearly that, as the 
present age was a mechanical one, it followed of neces- 
sity that the army would have to be mechanized. 
There was no question that this end was assured; in 
fact the whole problem was to speed its advent, so 
that money might be saved, and what was more im- 
portant still, casualties reduced during wartime. The 
difticulties which faced this small band of believers in 
mechanized warfare were great. First, they were con- 
fronted by a solid phalanx of hostile military tradi- 
tion, and secondly, public opinion did not interest 
itself in the tank, To accomplish anything, public 
opinion had to be created, and it was considered that 
it could only be created by press propaganda. To at- 
tract the attention of editors, a spectacular machine 
had to be produced, and the result was that tank 
engineers set out to quadruple the speed of the old 
war tanks. This was the wisest step taken, for once 
a tank was built which moved at 20 miles the hour, 
its performances were mentioned in Parliament, and 
the press became interested. Further still, it was es- 
sential to show that even the old war tanks did effect 
enormous economies * * *,’’ 

There we see the entire matter in Britain based on 
propaganda with a ‘‘spectacular tank’’ as its founda- 
tion. But will the spectacular tank with its high speed 
I shall leave 


overcome the difficulties I have cited ? 
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this for others to decide. What design of tank shall 
we adopt with confidence that it is what we will re- 
quire in time of war? From 1915 to 1918 Britain, 
with plenty of money and opportunity to try out in 
actual warfare, not in peace-time exercises, produced 
a tank which in our present light falls far short of 
what is required. You may answer that the experi- 
ence gained during that period points to what is re- 
quired today. But the war of the future is not to- 
day, and in the meantime other minds are engaged in 
solving the problem of defense against what we may 
consider the object sought by tank enthusiasts. At 
least I should not place much hope in a ‘‘spectacular 
machine, ”’ 

In conclusion I shall assume a tank constructed so 
as to be proof against gun fire so far as its internal 
organism is concerned; but, unfortunately the tracks 
of the tank, without which she is immobile, are ex- 
posed to a stream of rifle fire, tracer bullets, or ther- 
mite shells, and the latter will no doubt be developed. 
It is not necessary to fire at a range which will ocea- 
sion a miss; it is possible to wait until the tank is 
closer, and trained marksmen can then surely place 
the destructive shell where it will do the most harm, 
on the tank’s tracks. And if this should be a ther- 
mite shell the mechanism at the point of impact would 
instantly become fused, and the tank, as far as mobil- 
ity is concerned, would be helpless, since it would be 
converted into a very conspicuous fort which would 
soon draw hostile fire. 

In all of this I do not wish to create the impression 
that the tank is valueless, but rather to point out that 
it possesses severe limitations which tank enthusiasts 
prone to over. Let proper 
tank and build what may be necessary, but at the same 
time solve the problem of what our opponent will do 
under the circumstances involved in a tank attack, 
remembering that in all cases final victory will re- 
main on the side that has the greater mobility, the 
greater striking or fighting power, and the greater 
staying power, and that in the last analysis it takes 
the gun to beat the gun. 


are pass us design the 





Individual Tracer Control for Antiaircraft 
Machine Gun Fire 


Capt. D. M. Griggs, C. A. C. 


UITE a bit has been said and done in recent 

years in the field of antiaircraft machine gun- 

nery. We hear, on one side, the advocates of 
the use of sights to the exclusion of everything else. 
On another side there are those who would diseard 
sights entirely and place sole reliance in tracer con- 
trol by the individual gunner. There are stili others 
who would use a combination of both sights and tracer 
control. 

Without entering into an extensive argument with 
the proponents of other systems of fire control for ma- 
chine gun fire, this article will cover the method of 
tracer control by the individual gunner. An effort 
will be made to set forth its comparative advantages 
and disadvantages, the system of training in this 
method as actually used by Battery ‘‘E,’’ 69th C. A. 
(AA), the results obtained by use of this method in 
two annual target practices, and the results of this 
method as compared with other methods during the 
antiaircraft exercises at Aberdeen Proving Ground. 

The normal target for machine guns during hostili- 
ties will be a fast low-flying, hedge-hopping, highly 
maneuvering plane. The objective of peace time train- 
ing should be an effective defense against the attack of 

-such hostile aireraft. Any training or target practice 
which has for its aim the procurement of hits on a 
fixed course with prepared data falls far short of this 
objective. 

Practically all machine gun sights are dependent on 
certain basic data, such as speed of plane, angle of ap- 
proach, altitude. These data change so rapidly that 
their accurate determination by the usual means for 
use on the sight is impossible. The only alternative is 
estimation by the individual gunner, unless there are 
available some means of electrical or mechanical trans- 
mission of data with director control, and this will be 
most unlikely. There is no time for computation and 
transmission of data or corrections by voice or signal, 
as the chances are that the plane will present itself as 
a target for only 15 or 20 seconds. Even though it 
were under fire for a longer period, data would be ob- 
solete by the time they could be transmitted to the gun- 
ner and applied by him to the sight, due to the rapidly 
changing conditions and maneuvers of the plane. 
Tracers are practically valueless for adjustment pur- 
poses where a gunner is using sights, unless a director 
or some means of central tracer control with an elec- 
trical or mechanical data transmission system to the 
sights is used. It is not probable that such a set-up 
for use with sights in time of hostilities would be avail- 
able, nor would such a set-up be practicable except in 
a more or less stabilized defense, and even then the tac- 
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tical disposition and employment of the guns would 
most likely preclude its use. It is an impossible task 
for a gunner to keep a gun sight of any description 
aligned on a maneuvering, fast-moving target and at 
the same time observe the path of the tracers. If he 
is watching the tracers he is not sighting on the target, 
and if he is sighting on the target he cannot see the 
tracers, unless they happen to pass through his line of 
sight. Besides keeping his sights aligned on the target, 
the gunner must continually estimate data and make 
corresponding changes in his method of sighting for 
changes in angle of approach, altitude, speed of plane, 
ete., all of which still further precludes the possibility 
of observing tracers and making adjustments. The 
.O0 ealiber gun is the normal weapon for antiaircraft 
machine gun units and with this gun it is much more 
difficult to keep a sight of any deseription aligned on 
a target than it is with the .30 caliber gun. At times 
it is impossible altogether. This gun has a terrific vi- 
bration, which together with the blast and smoke, make 
it an extremely hard matter to follow a target with 
sights. 

Many of these difficulties and disadvantages of 
sights are overcome in the employment of tracer con- 
trol by the individual gunner. On opening fire with 
this method of control the gunner concentrates on the 
stream of tracers at the target and continuously adjusts 
the fire of his gun so as to keep this stream of tracers 
on the target. He can quickly detect any maneuvers 
of the target and adjust his fire accordingly. The vi- 
bration, smoke, and blast of the gun are not so serious 
as when sights are used. During the 1930 antiaircraft 
exercises at Aberdeen Proving Ground comparative 
tests were held as to the time it required a gunner, 
using different methods of fire control, to pick up and 
open fire on a target after the command ‘‘Commence 
Firing’’ had been given. In each case the gunner, 
when using individual tracer control was able to 
open fire sooner than when using sights. The errors 
in the use of sights, that must result from the applica- 
tion of estimated and rapidly changing data, disappear, 
to a large extent, when using tracer control, for in this 
system no fire control data are needed, once fire is 
opened. Errors that are disclosed to the gunner by de- 
viations in the stream of tracers are immediately ad- 
justed. Once a gunner is on the target, the problem of 
fire control for machine guns is exceedingly simple, for 
regardless of the course or maneuvers of the target the 
gunner, if properly trained, can follow it with his piece 
in both direction and elevation. As can be deduced from 
the foregoing, training for individual tracer contro! is 
highly important, as it is only through the most pains- 
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taxing and intensive methods, coupled with a natural 
aptitude on the part of the individual, that a man 
ean be made a successful gunner. It is not contended 
that training of gunners in the use of the sight should 
be eliminated altogether. This training gives him a 
further understanding of the fundamental principles 
of gunnery in antiaircraft machine gun fire and of 
how these principles are applied in the use of sights. 
With inexperienced gunners sights may be used to get 
initial leads on the target for opening fire. As soon as 
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the first tracers reach the range of the target the use 
of the sight should be discontinued and adjustment 
made by tracer control. An experienced gunner can 
estimate his initial deflections so closely that the use 
of a sight for opening fire is unnecessary. 

Battery E, was a new battery, composed of men 
from various harbor defenses and of recruits. As 
soon aS organization of the battery was completed, 
theoretical instruction preparatory to gunners’ ex- 
amination was conducted. Gunners’ examinations 
were held in March and 94 per cent of the organi- 
zation qualified. Individual qualification of all men 
under the provisions of T. R. 435-211 was com- 
pleted about the middle of June, 97 per cent of the 
battery qualifying. Special emphasis was laid on 
tracer control by the individual gunner in aerial firing 
at balloons. About twenty men who made the highest 
scores in the individual qualification course and in 
gunners’ examination were selected for further training 
as gunners. On days when there were strong and 
favorable winds these men were trained in firing at 
fast-moving balloons at varying ranges. A _ careful 
record was kept for each man of the number of bal- 
loons shot down and the expenditure of ammunition in 
so doing. From the twenty men who took part in these 
firings, twelve who made the highest scores were 
selected for further training as gunners. A 1000-inch 
aerial overhead range was constructed which permitted 
of firing at both coming and crossing targets at- 
varying angular speeds. Each of the twelve remain- 
ing men was carefully instructed in the principles and 
use of the forward area antiaircraft sight and was per- 
mitted to fire with this sight on courses at both coming 
and crossing targets on the aerial range. A total of 
about 600 rounds of ammunition for each man was 
expended for the purpose. The individual training of 
these twelve men was continued further by firing at 
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towed aerial targets, using tracer control by the indi- 
vidual gunner. Each man was allowed one standard 
sleeve target and was permitted to fire at this target on 
three crossing courses under target practice conditions. 
Upon completion of the three courses the target was 
dropped, the number of holes counted, and the per- 
centage of hits determined. For the purpose of com- 
paring scores, the conditions of flight in each of these 
individual practices were made as nearly identical as 
possible. From the scores made on the 1000-inch aerial 
range and those made on the towed sleeve target, all 
twelve men were classified in order of merit, the 
four men having the highest score were chosen as gun- 
ners of the first platoon and the next four in order 
of merit were chosen as gunners of the second platoon. 
Preliminary practices by platoons at towed aerial tar- 
gets were begun about July 1 and each of these prac- 
tices simulated record practice. Five preliminary prac- 
tices were held by each platoon, three of them being day 
practices and two being night practices. The direction 
of flight for each practice was varied so as to give train- 
ing under all conditions of approach. Each prelimi- 
nary practice for a platoon was analyzed before the 
next practice by that platoon was fired, and the greatest 
attention was given to the elimination of any defects 
which affected improvement in the score. Every ef- 
fort was made to place the materiel and ammunition 
in the best possible shape for target practice. As the 
ammunition furnished for the practices was an old lot 
and contained many corroded and split cases, each 
round was inspected by at least five different people. 
Driving springs from .50 caliber guns were cut down 
and used in the .30 caliber guns in order to speed up 
the rate of fire. An adjustable back rest was used 
to replace the shoulder stock normally provided with 
the mount. . 

Record target practices for the fiscal year 1930 were 
begun on July 24 and finished on July 25. Record 
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practices for the fiscal year 1931 were begun Au- 
gust 7 and completed on August 11. Record practices 
for both seasons were conducted under the provisions 
of T. R. 435-55, dated June 20, 1930. In order that a 
standard of excellence for record practices might be 
determined according to the scoring formula in the new 
T. R. 435-55, a fictitious set of ideal data was selected 
and a score computed from these data prior to the 
target practice season. The data chosen represented 
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that which might be expected under ideal conditions 
for .30 caliber guns and the ammunition provided. The 
resulting score represented a standard of excellence 
which was not expected to be attained but toward which 
the orzanization should strive. The data chosen were 
as follows for each course: 

H—1200 ft., D—800 yards, R—700 yards. 

S—2000 rounds or 400 rounds per course. 

H—140 or 28 per course—7 percent. 

R—500, N—5, Sp.—100 m.p.h. 

As the burn-out point of the tracer ammunition 
supplied was about 900 yards, an average range of 
greater than 800 yards was not expected. With the 
poor grade of ammunition supplied and no time out al- 
lowed for stoppages, a rate of fire of 500 rounds per 
gun per minute was considered excellent. From the 
records of other organizations a percentage of hits 
greater than 7 percent was rarely attained. The score 
as computed from the foregoing data is 22.06 per 
course, or 110.30 for the practice. The results obtained 
from each of the ten practices for the fiscal years 1950 
and 1931 were as follows: 
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age 1930 9532 3.70 519 975 114 95.67 
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2-D Ist | 3015 | 2.51 538 995 1 | ecee 
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5-D 2nd 2812 2.18 535 970 95 67.09 
5-N 1st 2936 3.22 545 1019 118 94.64 
Aver- 
age 1931 ‘ae 2765 3.19 524 1027 110 96.06 





Average score for the two years practices—95.86. 
The scores attained, as a whole, exceeded expectations. 
This was due primarily to the slant range, the average 
of which was greater than that expected, and was also 
greater in most cases than the burn-out point of the 
tracers. The fact that a good percentage of hits was 
obtained at average ranges greater than the burn-out 
point of the tracers reflects great credit on the gunners 
and shows that the state of training in tracer control 
was highly satisfactory, for tracer control by the in- 
dividual gunner was used exclusively throughout the 
practice. There were no unusual methods used during 
the conduct of the practice. Altitudes were determined 
from altimeters, using the scale in feet instead of 
yards, and azimuths and angular heights were obtained 
from the usual angle measuring instruments. The 
plane executed such maneuvers as were consistent with 
safety throughout the series of practices. 

With gunners who have been properly trained in 
tracer control there is no question that hits can be ob- 
tained on every course of the target which is within 
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range of the tracers. During the series of preliminar 
and record practices by Battery ‘‘ E,’’ 69th C. A. (AA 
a total of about one hundred courses of varying ranges, 
altitudes, and approaches were flown and the targe' 
after being fired upon was dropped at the end of eac 
course. Out of this number of trials, there was only 


ene instance in which hits were not obtained on the 


sleeve, and the failure in this instance was due to th: 
fact that the target was about 500 yards beyond tracer 
range and was fired upon for a very short time, abou! 
seven seconds. 

During the Aberdeen antiaircraft exercises of 1930, 
a test was held with .30 caliber guns to determine the 
relative effectiveness of fire control when using sights 
and when using tracers alone. Every effort was made 
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to have conditions the same throughout the test. The 
same gunners were used, they were well trained in the 
use of each system of fire control that was tested, and 
the courses, i. e., range, altitude, angle of approach, 
speed of plane, etc., were as nearly alike as possible. 
The entire test was conducted in the forenoon so that 
visibility and ballistic conditions would be the same 
throughout the test. The sights tested were the Boyd- 
Green antiaircraft sight and the Negrotto antiaircraft 
sight. When compared with tracer control the results 
were as follows: 

Boyd-Green antiaireraft sight 

Negrotto antiaircraft sight 

Individual tracer control 


.2.51 percent. 
...9.92 percent. 
niuew 4.29 percent. 

The Negrotto sight is intended to be used only for 
initial data, tracer control being resorted to after the 
opening burst, and it was so used during the test. In 
the case of the Boyd-Green sight, fire control was by the 
use of sights throughout the test. If the present inter- 
est in antiaircraft machine gunnery continues and if 
the development of fire control apparatus and materiel 
continues to grow as it has in the past few years, it is 
probable that in the near future a machine gun sight 
will be ‘perfected that is satisfactory under all condi- 
tions of fire and airplane flight for both .30 caliber 
and .50 caliber guns. However, it is not believed that 
such a state of perfection exists at the present time 
and from the facts brought out in this article. it is 
further believed that, for the moment, the most de- 
pendable system of fire control for machine guns is 
tracer control by the well trained individual gunner 
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The Officers’ Reserve Corps 


Major L. L. Stuart, C. A. C. 


information contained in the following article is probably well known to reserve officers. 


Due 


to the many changes which have been made in the regulations pertaining to the Organized Reserve it has been very 
difficult fur regular officers not on reserve duty to keep up to date on the requirements for appointment, promotion, 


and reappointment of reserve officers. 





N 1917, when we foun. ourselves involved in a 
war of the first magnitude, our most serious de- 
ficiency was our lack of trained officers; in fact 
a lack of sufficient officers of any kind. We found 
that men could be obtained and trained in a relatively 
short time, provided we had the officers to train them. 
The problem of developing officers was much mor? 
difficult. 

In case we should become 
present we would find that we had in the 
proximately the following officers :— 


involved in a war at 
Army ap- 


12,000 Regulars 
13.000 National Guard 
100.000 Reserves 


What is the status of the reserve officers, who will 
comprise three-fourths of the Army on the day of 
mobilization? If we consult the National Defense 
Act we will find that the appointment of a reserve 
officer shall be for a period of five years, except that 
an appointment in force at the outbreak of war shell 
continue six months after its termination. We will 
also find that these reserve officers will include every 
vrade from second lieutenant to general. Apprexi- 
mately 8,000 are assigned to units of the Regular 
Army. 

Thus we see that the reserve officers will, by force 
of numbers constitute the bu'k of the Army which 
will begin to mobilize on M day. We, who will serve 
shoulder to shoulder with these officers, should know 
them; know what military training and knowledge 
they possess—their capabilities as well as their 
limitations. 

Possibly the clearest realization of the strength and 
importance of the Reserve Corps, as well as its weak- 
nesses, can be obtained by a presentation of the policies 
and regulations under which it operates. These are 
presented in the following discussion. 


Purpose and Composition 

The Officers’ 
purpose of providing a reserve of officers available for 
military service when needed. This includes the fur- 
nishing of a certain number of noncombatant officers 
and units for the supply and administrative service 
necessary to the maintenance of the Regular Army 
and the National Guard in the first phases of the 
war; the completion of the commissioned strength of 
regular army the of 


Reserve Corps is organized for the 


units by assignment junior 








Major Stuart was asked to write 
tion which every regular and national guard officer should have, 





an article, supplying the gencral informa 


officers; and the formation of the framework of the 
units supplementary to the Regular Army and Na- 
tional Guard which must be raised in a general mobil- 
ization of the nation. 

Of the 100.000 officers, 72 per cent are 
lieutenants, 16 percent are captains and 12 percent 
are of field grade. 


reserve 


Of these 77,000 can be relied wpon 
for immediate use, most of the remainder being in- 
active. Approximately 51,000 of the available officers 
are combatant and 26,000 noncombatant. 

In its peace time functioning the Army of the 
United States is comparable to a large university, 
Wherein the regular officers are the professors or 
instructors and the national guard and reserve com- 
ponents correspond to the student body, ranging from 
freshmen to those taking post-graduate work. 

To assist in administration and training, the Reserve 
Corps is divided into some twenty sections. These 
correspond to the different arms and services of the 
Army. In addition it includes other sections. such 
as the Sanitary Corps Reserve, the Military Intelli- 
gence Reserve, and the Specialist Reserve. To the 
latter are assigned those officers required for certain 
phases of industrial mobilization. 


Appointment 

All persons appointed reserve officers are commis- 
sioned in the Army of the United States. Appoint- 
ment is primarily based on the applicant’s military 
qualifications, although he must also have at least a 
high school education or its equivalent, a goo] moral 
character, and be physically fit. Appointments may 
be made from the following classes of persons :— 

1. World War and former regular army 
and reserve officers, excepting these who were sepa- 
rated from the Army as a result of their own mis- 
conduct. This class is appointed upon the approved 
recommendation of an examining board, in any see- 
tion and to any grade not above the highest held by 
them when in the Army. Last year appointees of this 
class numbered only 700 out of 10,000, and in a few 
years the World War officers will have ceased to be 
a source of supply. 


officers 


2. Approved graduates of the Reserve Officers’ 


Training Corps, who are commissioned in the lowest 


grade without examination on the recommendation 
of the PMS&T at the college. About 6,000 offi- 


cers are appointed in this manner every year, which 
is over half of the yearly increment. This class rep- 
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resents in general those who are best qualified, by 
edueation and natural endowments, to supply officer 
material. 

3. Approved graduate flying cadets. Last year this 
included 200. 

4. Graduates of the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps who have completed a certain specified amount 
of extension course work may be appointed in the 
lowest grade. During the past five years the number 
of appointments from this source varied from 36 to 
140 in 10,000. The extension course work normally 
requires a year or two for completion. 

5. Warrant officers and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army and Enlisted Reserve Corps, and persons not 
included in the preceding classes who served in the 
United States Army during the War, may be ap- 
pointed to the lowest grade on the approved recom- 
mendation of an examining board. Last year this 
class supplied 2700 of the 10,000 appointees. 

6. Specially qualified persons may be appointed in 
the Specialist Section on the approved recommendation 
of an examining board without limitation as to grade. 
These officers are industrial specialists required for 
industrial mobilization, and are generally appointed 
with the coneurrence of the Assistant Secretary of 
War charged with industrial procurement. 

7. A federally recognized officer of the active Na- 
tional Guard may, on his own application, be ap- 
pointed in the Officers’ Reserve Corps in the same 
grade and branch in which he holds appointment in 
the National Guard, and for the period that his Na- 
tional Guard appointment is effective. Also any war- 
rant officer or enlisted man of the National Guard 
may be appointed in the lowest grade of the appro- 
priate section of the Officers’ Reserve Corps for a 
period of five years, provided such action has the 
approval of the National Guard authorities. These 
reserve officers who are also members of the National! 
Guard cannot be assigned under their reserve com- 
missions, but must be assigned under their national 
guard appointments. Therefore they are not included 
in this discussion, which deals primarily with reserve 
activities. There are approximately 12,000 of these 
officers, or about 93 percent of all national guard 
officers. 

Summarizing, the total number of officers now on 
the rolls, excluding those who are also national guard 
officers, may be classified as to souree as follows :— 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps graduates, 35 per- 
eent; World War officers, 31 percent; World War 
enlisted men, 17 percent, miscellaneous sources, 13 
percent; Citizens’ Military Training Camp graduates, 
1.6 pereent; regular army enlisted, 1.2 percent; 
former regular army officers, 0.8 percent; flying 
cadets, 0.3 pereent. This is the first year the R. O. 
T. C. graduates have outnumbered, the ex-World War 
officers, who are passing out of the Reserve Corps in 
increasing numbers. 

Reappointment 

Except for the ‘‘dual status’’ officers just men- 

tioned, appointment in the Reserve Corps is for five 
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years, at the expiration of which time the officer mu-: 
be reappointed. Formerly a reappointment in gra: 
was generally tendered irrespective of the activity «| 
the officer concerned. This resulted in a corps whi 
was large on paper, but contained many officers w} 
did nothing to increase their military knowledge « 
advance themselves in grade. In 1927 the regulations 
were changed so as to require that officers, in order 
to be reappointed with full privileges of assignment 
and promotion, must have during the preceding five 
year period obtained a Certificate of Capacity, (in 
which it is certified that the officer has demonstrate 
the necessary professional qualifications, usually by 
written examination, for the grade and section spec- 
ified in the certificate) or has demonstrated his in- 
terest in military instruction by having a written 
record of at least 200 hours of extension course work, 
attendance at classes, or active duty training. The 
result of this policy has been that, while it has re- 
duced the Reserve Corps in number, it has greatly 
increased its efficiency by retaining therein only those 
officers who took an active part in increasing their 
military knowledge. 


“Inactive” Officers 

Those reserve officers who have not demonstrated 
their interest in military affairs by having earned 200 
credit hours during their five year appointment pe- 
riod are tendered reappointment without eligibility for 
assignment, promotion, or active duty training. Their 
records are kept in corps area headquarters. While 
they have failed to keep up with their military train- 
ing, they have been classified and commissioned in 
an arm or service and have had some training in the 
past. They thus form a valuable initial replacement 
pool. Of the 100,000 reserve officers, approximately 
20,000 belonged to this class last July. Until a five 
year period has elapsed since 1927 this class of officers 
will rapidly increase; thereafter it should stabilize, 
more or less. 

Assignment 

The basis for all assignments are the qualifications 
of the officer for the duty to be performed. There 
are three assignment groups of reserve officers— 
The General Assignment Group, which includes those 
assigned to War Department activities; the Branch 
assigned to a regular army unit, and this officer must 
an activity under the control of a chief of braneh; 
and the Territorial Assignment Group, which includes 
all those assigned to corps areas. Ninety percent are 
assigned to this last group. 

Regulations prescribe that in general the priority 
in assignment of the Territorial Assignment Group 
shall be :— 

1. To active units of the Regular Army so as to 
bring them to war strength. 

2. To inactive units of the Regular Army. 

3. To units of the Organized Reserves. 

Not more than one officer of field grade may be 
assigned to a Regular Army unit, and this officer must 
have had commissioned service during the World 





— 
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War. Assignment to reserve units is in general on 
a territorial basis, the officer being assigned to the 
appropriate unit nearest his home. 


Promotion 


The promotion system in the Reserve is based on 
the principle that no person should be promoted to 
a higher grade until he has demonstrated that he 
is qualified to perform the duties thereof. But the 
manner of demonstrating these qualifications has been 
unsatisfactory in the past, and has undergone num- 
erous revisions. Present regulations prescribe three 
requisites for promotion:—A minimum time in grade 
varying from three years for a second lieutenant to 
seven years for a lieutenant colonel; a vacancy must 
exist; and the officer must hold a Certificate of 
Capacity for the next higher grade. 

Certificate of Capacity 

A Certificate of Capacity is an instrument in writ- 
ing executed under the direction of the Corps Area 
Commander, which certifies that the officer named 
therein is deemed to have the necessary professional 
qualifications to perform the duties and to assume the 
responsibilities of the grade and section specified in 
the certificate. To obtain a Certificate the officer 
must: (1) Demonstrate his knowledge qualifications 
by successfully passing the required examinations in 
from 5 to 8 subjects, depending on the grade, except 
that the completion of extension school subcourses 
will be accepted in lieu of the examination in the ecor- 
responding subjects; (2) demonstrate his ability to 
perform the duties of his grade before a board of 
officers; and (3), as an experience qualification, he 
must have completed at least one 14-day active duty 
training period with an efficiency rating of at least 
satisfactory. 

Training 

Training is either on an active duty status or an 
inactive duty status. In active duty training the 
officer receives the same pay and is subject to the same 
regulations as a regular officer. Inactive duty 
training is given on a non-pay basis and is normally 
performed while the officer is engaged in his civilian 
occupation. Active and inactive duty training together 
should provide mobilization, unit, and individual train- 
ing. 

Active duty training is either for a period of 14 
days or, in special cases, for a longer period. The 
14-day trainees attend a unit camp under the super- 
vision of the Regular Army, conduct the C. M. T. 
Camps, or are attached to a unit or activity of the 
Regular Army. Specially selected officers may be 
placed on active duty for more than 14 days as addi- 
tional members of the War Department General Staff, 
to attend the various special courses at the service 
schools, or for duty with tactical units of the Air 
Corps. 

Appropriations provide for the active duty training 
of approximately 20,000 officers a year, which, if all 
individuals attended, would be an average of one in 
every three or four years. Actually some officers apply 
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every year, while others never do and consequently 
eventually gravitate to an inactive status upon re- 
appointment. Credit hours for reappointment are 
granted at the rate of seven hours for each day of 
active duty. 

The amount of active duty training is limited by 
the lack of funds appropriated for this purpose and 
the shortage of regular army units and _ personnel 
to conduct training.» As now given, active duty train- 
ing is considered to be both essential and practical. 
The number of officers who may benefit by it are being 
slightly increased by three expedients. One of these 
is by reducing the proportion of field officers, since 
the active duty pay of a field officer will be sufficient 
for the pay of two junior officers. Another expedient 
is the attachment of reserve officers to units of the 
National Guard while in camp. This is done with the 
coneurrence of the national guard authorities, and 
promises to provide for the field training of over 2000 
reserve officers each year. The third expedient is by 
having the reserve officers conduct the C. M. T. 
Camps, which is the nearest approach to training in 
the duties they would be required to perform in mobili- 
zation. As regards the effect of this latter policy on 
the C. M. T. C., Major R. E. Lee, General Staff Corps, 
has testified as follows before the House Sub-committee 
on Appropriations. 

‘*When this idea was first promulgated we in the 
training section of the General Staff were very critical 
of it, because we thought it might injure the C. M. T. 
C. and that they would be used more or less as a chop- 
ping block for the reserves. A very careful estimate, 
based on a great many inspections that made the first 
year the plan was in effect, led to the belief that the 
efficiency of the C.M.T.C. boys was about 20 per cent 
below the efficiency of the training under straight 
regular army instructors. The Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps Association was also rather afraid 
of it. We agreed, however, to try it out for another 
summer. At the end of this last summer not only 
had it apparently worked out very well, but the Mili- 
tary Training Camps Association were reconciled to 
experimenting further and instead of the training 
camps enrollment falling off, the number of applicants 
increased. We are not entirely committed to it yet 
but if at the end of three years it seems to work, I 
think it will be adopted permanently.”’ 

The test, as Major Lee further states, is whether 
the improved training of the reserve officers more than 
offsets the reduction in the perfection of the C. M. T. C. 
training, considering the entire national defense pro- 
ject as a whole. 

Inactive duty training consists of extension courses, 
conferences, group schools, and other forms of instrue- 
tion in military subjects. Of these the 
courses are by far the most important. During the 
school year 1929-30 more than 38,000 students were 
enrolled in the various atmy extension courses, of 
which 25,000 were Reserves. During that year 22,000 
students completed 35,000 subcourses, representing a 
total of nearly 800,000 hours of work. 

If this training were equally distributed among all 
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‘*active’’ reserve officers, it would average two weeks 
active duty training and something over thirty hours 
of inactive duty training every three years, which is 
just about sufficient to qualify the officer for reappoint- 
ment on an active status. Actually the interest dis- 
played by different officers varies considerably, some 
doing nothing while some officers have received the 
equivalent of a full month’s active duty training each 
year (half without pay) and others have completed 
as much as 15 extension subscribers in less than a 
year totaling well over 200 hours of work. 

Of the 80,000 ‘‘active’’ reserve officers, approximate- 
ly 42,000 took some form of training during the last 
fiscal year, including 11,000 who had only active duty 
training, 11,000 who had active duty training as well 
as some form of inactive duty training, and 20,000 
who completed extension courses or attended confer- 
ences but were not ordered to active duty. In addi- 
tion, during the last ten years a total of 1,773 reserve 
officers have taken the special two to three months 
courses at the various service schools, 


Conclusion 
Some officers are inclined to be skeptical as to the 
value of the Reserve Corps. It is estimated that the 
military instruction received in the R. O. T. C. is 
equivalent to but approximately four month’s continu- 
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ous training, as compared to the average period of o 
year’s continuous military training required of can 
dates for reserve commissions in most foreign armik 
Also the training received by the average reserve 
ficer after his appointment is much less than the seve: 


months with the colors required of the reserves of other 


great nations. These facts must be recognized and j 
vided for in our training schedules effective on mobili 
zation. But on the credit side of the ledger we have , 
Reserve Corps of 100,000 partially trained officers, 
already commissioned, and the majority assigned 
units, ready to step into their assigned places. Com- 
pare this with the conditions that existed in 1917 
As to the duty of the Regular Army to the Reserve 
Corps, the Secretary of War, in his last Annual Re- 
port, states :— 

‘*The Reserves form a very important part of our 
system of National Defense. Only our best regular 
officers should be detailed for duty with this compo- 
nent. The standards to be met by our reserve officers 
must be high, so that the system built up shall be 
thoroughly dependable, while the reserve officer him- 
self must enjoy the complete confidence and respect of 
his brother officers is all components of the Army, and 
especially of the people of the community in which he 
lives.’’ 


Reviews of Foreign Military Writings 


France, 1929 


AN ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW OF MEMOIRS OF COMBATANTS From 1915 


TO 1928 (Published in French) 


Jean Norton Cru. 


Foreword ; General introduction: the genesis, the nature, the aim, and the 


utilization of the book, some false ideas on war, some books on war before 1914: 
special introduction : classification of the books, method of the analysis; bibliog- 
raphy of the introduction ; critical analysis of the journals, memoirs, reflections, 
letters and novels; classification of authors in order of value, according to age, 
profession in July, 1914, by regiments, divisions, periods described, battles, dates 
of publication of their books; list of publishers, pseudonyms, list of the writers 
of prefaces to the books ; bibliography ; index of names of persons; subject index. 

This is a most unusual and an excellent review of 300 books on the World 
War published in French. The author has included all the books he was able 
to obtain, written by combatants, and published in French, generally in Paris. 
He has applied the word combatant strictly to those who saw front-line service, 
under fire in the trenches, in camps, or in the headquarters of smaller units, and 
has generally limited the rank or grade to that of captain. 

The author states that the object of the book is to give a picture of war as 
it really is, and based on the testimony of those who know it best; to guide 
readers in the choice of books that deseribe a certain period or a certain arm; 
and particularly to assist historians by putting at their disposition material 
gathered from an immense field, grouped, classified, analyzed, and weighed. 














STUDY of the 1929 regimental reports on TR 
300-5 (Antiaireraft Combat, Basie, for All 
Arms Except Antiaireraft Artillery), and a 
careful reading of articles that have appeared in The 
Service Journals dealing with various aspects of 
autiaireraft, bring the conclusion that we need a 
clearer definition of terms. It is not astonishing that 
we are confused. The antiaircraft problem is a big 
one and a young one. Its technical ramifications are 
wide and its tactical and strategical aspects cannot be 
settled in a day. Besides, the whole problem is so 
important that if we fail to meet it with successful 
measures we shall see the whole of war become vastly 
changed. It is not a minimization to state that we are 
just beginning to find the solution, although by this 
time we have a good idea of the size of the job. We 
can make better progress, however, if we halt for a 
brie? period to reorganize. 

By all means let us make our second start with a 
clear view of the ground to be covered and the ob- 
jectives to be gained. To accomplish this we must 
speak a common language. We must call things in 
antiaircraft by names whose use will reduce confusion 
of thought and action to a minimum. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to suggest a revision of antiair- 
craft terms and to suggest a terminology that will be 
an improvement on the inadequate and confusing one 
now in use. 

The greatest confusion and lack of clarity exist in 
the terminology of airplane flight. At present we hear 
and use such terms as ‘‘Parallel Flight,’’ ‘‘ Vertical 


Flight’’, ‘‘Diving Flight’’, and the like. To some of 


us they mean one thing and to some another. An at- 
tempt was made about two years ago by Major 


Leonard R. Boyd and the author to define these exist- 
ing terms. The definitions evolved were included in 
TR 300-5 (paragraph 47). Their purpose was to 
establish clarity in antiaireraft thinking and writing. 
Time has shown, however, that they are incomplete 
and inadequate. The continued development and re- 
search in antiaircraft need a of 
terms. 


more definitive set 


General Classification of Flight 

To arrive at a logical and usable flight terminology 
we must begin by analyzing the movements possible 
to airplanes. All of these movements can be placed 
under two general classifications: curved flight and 
Straight flight. Under the first heading we may put 
all abrupt turns of which the airplane is capable 
banks, loops, spirals, and the like. These are not of 
great importance in antiaircraft fire for two reasons: 
attack planes engaged in curved flight are almost im- 
possible for riflemen to hit, and attack planes follow- 
ing a eurved flight path can do little or no damage to 
ground troops. 
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Straight flight is the classification with which anti- 
aircraft chiefly deals. It includes all flight that follows 
or nearly follows a straight line. For our purposes it 
is best to include in this classification flight on a 
widely curved path because such flight appears ap 
proximately straight to the infantryman. 


Types of Straight Flight 

It is over the terms now applied to the kinds of 
straight flight that confusion reigns. We can best 
make order out of this confusion by determining all 
the types of straight flight and then giving them clear 
and understandable names. But we must decide first 
upon a reference point, We must refer the path of 
the airplane to something on the ground. 

We have the choice of referring the flight path to an 
area, such as a strong point or a bivouae area; to a 
line corresponding to a deployed unit, such as a sec- 
tion or platoon; or to a point corresponding to the 
individual soldier. As we shall see later when we dis- 
cuss the terms of flight now used, it is the attempt to 
define flight by reference to lines or areas that has 
caused most of the existing confusion. Antiaircraft 
firing, whether rifle or machine gun, is basically in- 
dividual. A given target at a given moment appears 
differently to each rifleman or gunner. For example, 
when a plane is directly over one man’s head it is not 
over the head of a man 50 feet away. Each individual 
is naturally his own reference point. Moreover, as 
antiaireraft firing develops it becomes more and more 
evident that the control of a group during an aerial 
attack will be difficult if not impossible, because of 
such factors as noise and confusion of battle. There- 
fore, terms and definitions of flight, if they are to be 
clear and practical, must be arrived at from the indi- 
vidual soldier’s viewpoint. 

There are two other things we must remember, A 
soldier who is firing at an airplane must always face 
toward it. Hence, in analyzing flight we must never 
think of a plane as being ‘‘behind the firer’’. We 
should also think of flight as approaching rather than 
receding. The purpose of antiaircraft fire is to pre- 
vent enemy planes from attacking by bringing them 
down, and failing this, to make their attack as costly 
as possible. Therefore, we must place a maximum of 
fire upon them as we can. Henee, the 
proaching plane is the important one. 


as soon ap- 


New Terms Suggested 
Now, if we refer the flight path of the approaching 
plane to the individual and bear in mind that the 
firer continues to face toward or aim at the plane, we 
find that all straight flight falls into two divisions. Let 
us name and define these two general types as follows: 


Formerly Test Officer, Department of Experiment, The In- 
fantry School. 
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Overhead Flight: Straight flight the extended 
course of which passes over the head of the firer. 

Non-overhead Flight: Straight flight the extended 
course of which does not pass over the head of the 
firer. 

These classifications are clear, but we shall need to 
be more explicit if we are to give adequate names to 
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Plate 1. 





all the types of straight flight. The simplest way to 
accomplish this is to classify straight flight further 
into downward flight, level flight, and upward flight. 
We may express these better, perhaps, by using the 


commoner terms; diving, horizontal, and climbing 
flight. Definitions for these are: 

Diving Flight: Straight flight that decreases in 
altitude. 


Horizontal Flight: Straight flight parallel or ap- 
proximately parallel to the ground. 

Climbing Flight: Straight flight that increases in 
altitude. 

Then, from these two methods of classification we 
can combine terms to form a simple terminology that 
includes every kind of straight flight. These, defined, 
are: 

Overhead Diving Flight: Straight flight, decreas- 
ing in altitude, the extension of which passes over the 
head of the firer. (Plate 1-A). 

Overhead Horizontal Flight: Straight flight, par- 
allel or approximately parallel to the ground, the ex- 
tension of which passes over the head of the firer. 
(Plate 1-B). 

Overhead Climbing Flight: Straight flight, in- 
creasing in altitude, the extension of which passes over 
the head of the firer. (Plate 1-C). 

Non-overhead Diving Flight: Straight flight, de- 
creasing in altitude, the extension of which does not 
pass over the head of the firer. (Plate 2-A). 
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Non-overhead Horizontal Flight: Straight flight, 
parallel or approximately parallel to the ground, the 
extension of which does not pass over the head of the 
firer. (Plate 2-B). 

Non-overhead Climbing Flight: Straight flight, in- 
creasing in altitude, the extension of which does not 
pass over the head of the firer. (Plate 2-C). 

To these six terms it will be well to add one more ¢ 
cover a special case: 

Direct Diving Flight: Straight flight, decreasing 
in altitude, and moving approximately directly toward 
the firer. (Figure 3). 


Further Limitation of Meaning 

These seven terms can be augmented further, but as 
they stand they should be sufficient for purposes of 
training and technical discussion. They are simple 
and self-explanatory, hardly needing to be defined. 
There is little chance for confusion in their use. They 
are an improvement on the ambiguous terminology 
now employed. Where their use is still not explicit 
enough, the use of the words ‘‘low’’ and ‘‘high’’, or 
the actual statement of the altitude in feet or yards, 
will add the required accuracy when both types of 
horizontal flight are referred to. The use of the words 
‘*elose’’ or ‘‘distant’’, or the actual statement of the 
minimum slant range, will give a like accuracy to 
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Plate 2. Types of Non-Overhead Flight 


necessary also we can use ‘‘receding’’ or ‘‘approacli- 
ing’’ to limit further the meaning we desire. 

We shall need, however, another kind of terminology 
when we diseuss the tactical aspects of attack aviation 
in its relation to infantry. The terms ‘‘ Attack Flight”’ 
and ‘‘Non-Attack Flight’’ would need no definition. 
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If the use of gas-laying planes becomes general we can 
add the term ‘‘Gas Attack Flight’’. 


Reasons for Confusion in Terms Now Used 

Now that we have outlined a proposed new termin- 
vilogy for flight, let us examine the terms most com- 
monly employed at present. These are ‘‘Parallel 
Flight’’, ‘‘Perpendicular’’ or ‘‘Vertical Flight’’, 
‘‘Oblique Flight,’’ and ‘‘ Diving Flight.’’ 

Any attempt to define ‘‘ Parallel Flight’’ encounters 
the question ‘‘ parallel to what?’’ This term is usually 
applied to ‘‘Non-overhead Horizontal Flight’’. It is 
not, however, clear and self-explanatory. The word 
‘‘yarallel’’ may refer to the ground or to the line of 
riflemen drawn up for towed-target practice. As a 
matter of fact, the term did refer originally to the 
firing line. But suppose a plane passed directly over 
the firing line from one side to the other, flying over 
the head of every man on it. What kind of flight would 
that be? The flight would still be parallel to the firing 
line and to the ground also. It was a very natural 
thing to refer the path of flight to the firing line, but 
it was a mistake. In combat there will be no firing 
line. There will be only a hastily deployed and ir- 
regular formation, Hence, as suggested earlier in this 
article, we must define flight with primary reference 
to the individual soldier. The individual is not a line, 
but to all intents a point. Neither a line of airplane 
flight nor any other line ean be parallel to a point. 
Therefore, ‘‘ Parallel Flight’’ is a misleading misnomer. 

The term ‘‘Perpendicular’’ or ‘‘ Vertical Flight’’ 
comes under the same category. It, too, got its name 
by reference to the firing line in early antiaircraft 
development work. It refers to Overhead Horizontal 
Flight. Actually such flight is not perpendicular to 
the firing line, and it never intersects that line. 
Neither is this flight perpendicular or vertical to the 
ground, which indeed is its correct meaning. The ris- 
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ing or descending helicopter or autogiro may engage 
in perpendicular or vertical flight, but not the air- 
plane. 


“Oblique Flight’’ has been used with reference to 
“‘Non-Overhead Climbing’’ and ‘‘Non-Overhead Div- 
ing Flight’’, although its original meaning denoted any 
flight that passed over the firing line at an acute angle. 
In the first application it is not an incorrect term, and 
in the second it also loses all meaning when we think of 
it with reference to the individual in combat. As it 
seems well to preserve the distinction between ‘‘ Div- 
ing’’ and ‘‘Climbing Flight’’, and as the new termin- 
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ology evolved above is complete enough, we can do 
without this term. 

Thus ‘‘Diving Flight’’ remains the only term now 
in common usage that it seems advisable to retain. In 
paragraph 47, TR 300-5, this is defined as ‘‘any ap- 
proximately straight flight toward the firer from a 
higher elevation.’’ This definition limits the term 
‘‘diving’’ too much. A plane may dive at any point 
on the ground and yet be within a sight of an indi- 
vidual firer. Henee, the definition given 
straight flight that decreases in altitude’’, is truer 
and more inclusive, Then, by forming the terms 
‘‘Overhead Diving Flight’’ and ‘‘Non-Overhead Div- 
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Plate 4 
ing Flight’’, we separate ‘‘Diving Flight’’ into the 
only two classifications in which infantry antiaircraft 
needs to be interested. 

Although general the term ‘‘ Passing 
Flight’’ has been suggested as a term for ‘‘ Non-Over- 
head Flight’’. However, an airplane in ‘‘Overhead 
Flight’’ passes over the firer; consequently the use of 
**Passing Flight’’ might lead to confusion. 


not in use, 


Other Terms that Need Revision 

There are other antiaircraft terms besides those that 
refer to flight that need revision. The term ‘‘ Horizon- 
tal Range’’, is defined in paragraph 47 h, TR 300-5 as 
**the distance along the ground, 7. e., the level plane of 
the firer, to a point directly under the vulnerable 
center of the target at the moment of impact.’’ This 
is sometimes called the ‘‘Ground and 
‘Ground Range’’ is a much more explicit term than 
‘*Horizontal Range’’. (Plate 4). 

Also defined in the same paragraph of TR 300-5 is 
**Parallel Range’’. This term has, in general, only a 
technical use, denoting as it does the distance, in ‘‘ Non- 
Overhead Horizontal Flight’’, from the target at the 
moment of impact to the point at which the extended 
path of the target is nearest to the firer. 
was evolved to complement the terms ‘‘ Minimum 
Ground Range’’ and ‘‘Altitude’’. The three terms 
form the X, Y, and Z components of ‘‘Slant Range’’ 
‘*Parallel Range’’, of course, received its name from 
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‘Parallel Flight’’. As we have suggested a new and 
better term for this type of flight—‘* Non-overhead 
Horizontal’’, to be consistent in clearing up confusion 
we must rename ‘‘Parallel Range’’. We can name 
this technical element the ‘‘ X-range’’ as it corresponds 
to the X element of the ‘‘Slant Range’’ and as no 
other self-explanatory name, which would not be con- 
fusing, offers itself. (Plate 4). 

In some writings and reports on antiaircraft, in- 
cluding TR 300-5, the word ‘‘elevation’’ has been used 
to express the height at which an airplane flies. This 
use of the word is not strictly incorrect although it is 
usually applied to the height of objects that rest on 
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the ground, e. g., ‘‘The elevation of Mount Everest ‘s 
29,009 feet’? and ‘‘The Empire State Building wi|! 
have a greater elevation than the Eiffel Tower 
Furthermore, machine gunners and artillerymen a!- 
ready have a well established use for the word, em- 
ploying it in a different sense. ‘‘ Altitude’’, therefore, 
is a better word, and is a term that is already in use in 
the Air Corps. (Plate 4). 

There is no doubt room for improvement in the list 
of terms here suggested. And as new elements enter 
into antiaircraft development, new terms and defini 
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War LESSONS IN EXAMPLES TAKEN FROM THE WorLD WAR. 
Major General M. Schwarte. 


personal experience of the events related. 
The purpose of the book is well explained in the preface. 


lations. 


the interest and enthusiasm of the reader. 


broadened and elucidated by the illustrations and the personal touch. 


subject. 


a comparative study of battles through a period of time. 


World War; utilization of artillery when crossing a river; 


in studies for future wars. 


sonal ideas and comments. 


battles discussed. 


tion being described difficult. 


tions will be required. Certainly the vague termin fine 
ology with which we now struggle needs bettering. tin 
ear 
to 
het 
Reviews of Foreign Military Writings are 
ve 
in 
Vou. I. vis 
by 
This book is a compilation of studies on various phases of combat which : 
occurred during the World War, written by officers possessing knowledge and ce 
; re: 
Suceinetly ex- wr 
pressed it is to give life, feeling, and animation to the rather dry subject, regu- li 
The assumption is that in the regulations we find the fundamentals of sti 
lessons learned in the World War, but that due to the very nature of the basic * 
understanding of the word regulation—a compilation of rules and laws—it is Y 
impossible to insert into such a work those factors which are necessary to gain he 
In establishing this interest and ri 
enthusiasm it will follow that the understanding of the subject will be facilitated, i 
Likewise 7) 
a regulation prevents the inclusion of fhe reason why such events happened, and th 
the understanding of the reason why is desired for complete knowledge of the of 
This development of the reasons why will lead to thoughts on the sub- kas 
ject of ‘‘evolution and changes’’ which come about, which we can find only from so 
Therefore on that 
basis, and by proper selection of battles over a period of time and covering ti 
different phases of combat the author endeavors, by examples and personal ex- ~ 
periences, to drive home the reasons why and the lessons learned in the World ya 
War which must necessarily be dryly and abstractly covered in regulations. th 
In this book the author considers the following subjects: night combat: es 
artillery preparation fire in trench and open warfare; German tanks in attack a1 
in 1918; development of the engineer arm in the German army during the - 
and raids in foree. I 
This list shows that the author has selected subjects which received little, 
if any, attention prior to the World War but which must be considered seriously ti 
0) 
In the presentation of the subject the author gives a more or less chrono- ty 
logical account of the happenings, interspersing throughout the account per- - 
At the end of each chapter the author endeavors to 2 
summarize the lessons brought out and learned from the particular battle or #! 
Maps and sketches are referred to often. The maps available 
are not sufficiently clear for ready reference, making the following of the opera fi 
f 
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HE present discussion attempts to show how, 
from time to time, we have departed from peace ; 
what are the present dangers to peace; and what 
are the signs of an approaching storm. I shall con- 
fine my attention to international war, mainly, as dis- 
tinguished from civil war. 

The United States is bound to the nations of the 


earth by the most intimate and important ties. Prior 
to the World War she was a debtor nation. Today 
her Investments abroad exceed $15,000,000,000. They 


are inereasing at the rate of more than a billion a 
year. The fundamental reason for these investments 
in that her exports, visible and invisible, exceed her 
visible and invisible imports. The balance is struck 
by investments abroad. 

The United States has 52 per cent of the world’s 
coal reserves within her borders, and she has the 
economie control of 50 per cent of the world’s iron 
reserves. Command of half the world’s coal and iron 
gives assurance that she will be the great manufactur- 
ing nation for many ages. In most other important 
raw materials she is similarly blest. She has an in- 
comparable geographical position on the southern half 
of the North American continent, facing the world’s 
two great No other region of the earth is so 
rich and so consistently watered and sunned through- 
out the year as the vast expanse of the United States. 
These manifold natural blessings give assurance that 
the United States will be the great producer of wealth 
of the future, the great lender of capital to other 
nations, the financial and commercial center of the 
world as no other nation has ever been. 

Such wealth must inevitably arouse that interna- 
tional envy which is a great foe to this great and ever 
growing invisible empire beyond her borders. Our 
government is the servant of the people; and when 
the people are vitally interested in all parts of the 
earth, the government will have to look outward more 
and more, whether it wishes to do so or not. What 
means has it to protect our great interests that lie 
beyond our national boundaries? 

The framers of the Constitution went to great pains 
to make assurance doubly sure that Congress should 
express the will of the people on vital matters in- 
trusted to the National Government. They succeeded 
in their purpose. In no other country, in ancient or 
modern times, has the legislative body more fully re- 
flected the will of the people. 

In obedience to the will of the people, Congress has 
five times recognized that peace has ceased with a 
foreign nation, and has declared a state of war to 
exist; with Great Britain in 1812, with Mexico in 1846, 
with Spain in 1898, and with Germany and Austria in 
1917. In no ease did the declaration of war initiate a 


oceans. 
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war. 


It merely recognized the existence of a state of 
war brought on by the hostile acts of other nations. 
For several years prior to our declaration of war 
against Great Britain in 1812, both France and Great 
Britain, which were at war with each other, had been 
committing hostile acts against our merchant ships on 


the high seas, in foreign ports, and even in our own 
ports and coastal waters. We were at peace towards 
them, but they were at war towards us. They were 
exercising all the rights to capture and confiscate our 
merchant ships that would have been possible had we 
been at war towards them. Our people did not want 
war. They were prepared to go any length to keep 
out of it. 

The belligerency of Great Britain came home to 
them much more closely than that of France. Many 
of our people sympathized deeply with Britain and 
her allies in their mighty struggle with the overween- 
ing ambition of France under but the 
British navy was taking sailors from our ships and 
impressing them for service in the British fleet under 
the pretext that they were Englishmen; and a British 
ship actually attacked an American war vessel and 
from it American birth. 
England’s estimate of us in those days is reflected by 
the remark of an English peer, who, as plain Mr. 
Addington, had been prime minister of Great Britain. 
‘‘America is a bugbear,’’ said he, ‘‘there is no terror 
in her threats.”’ 

The United States has never needed persuading to 
She has sat pacifically disposed whilst other 
nations were committing acts of war towards her. The 
genesis of the War of 1812 has repeated itself at the 
beginning of all our later wars, ineluding our war 
with Mexico. 

It is a notable fact that we have enjoyed interna- 
tional and peace under fire-eating, virile, 
presidents of the type of Monroe, Jackson, Cleveland, 
and Roosevelt; while our wars have come during or 
immediately after the administrations of eminently 
pacific presidents such as Madison, Buchanan, and 
Woodrow Wilson. It is one of the paradoxes of our 
national history that our wars have come from our 
own instinctive dread of war. This dread of war has 
been a source and cause of war. Domestic and foreign 
foes misinterpret its real significance ; 
and finally goad us into action. Our danger of war 
comes, not from our aggressiveness, but from the con- 


Napoleon ; 


took several sailors of 


peace. 


domestic 


they go too far 


tempt of our enemies for our mental, moral and 
physical preparedness for war. 
The feeling that America is a bugbear and that 


there is no terror in her threats has not been confined 
to European statesmen of the period of the War of 
1812. 


Contempt for the prowess of America on the 
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part of the German leaders drew America into the 
World War. The same feeling in the breasts of the 
Allied leaders long kept them from giving their ap- 
proval to our entry into the war on their side, and 
long delayed the formation of an American army after 
we had entered. It may astonish some to know that 
in December, 1915, sixteen months before our declara- 
tion of war against Germany, President Wilson had 
made up his mind that we must inevitably fight; that 
he sent Colonel House to Europe to arange for our 
entry into the war on the side of the Allies; and that 
Colonel House failed in his mission only because the 
Allies did not desire us as an ally. The second volume 
of ‘‘Colonel House’s Intimate Papers’’ brings out 
these facts very clearly. The Allies doubted the 
mental and moral factor of America even more than 
the physical. Neither friend nor foe would have be- 
lieved it possible that an American army on the battle- 
fields of France would be the decisive factor in bring- 
ing about the German collapse on the Western Front 
in 1918. But this was the case. 


For twenty-three months, from the sinking of the 
Lusitania with its American victims, May 7, 1915, 
until our declaration of war, April 6, 1917, we were 
at peace towards Germany, whilst Germany was at 
war towards us. At almost any time during this 
period, we would have gone to war if the President 
had given his consent. Mr. Wilson hesitated long be- 
cause of the unwillingness of the Allies to receive us 
as one of their number. These seemingly contradictory 
facts bring us squarely up to the question of our geo- 
graphical situation and our foreign policies. 

As a nation we profess defense as our military 
policy in time of peace; but when we talk of defense 
do we ever ask ourselves the question: Whence may 
danger come? Do we fear attack from Canada, 
Mexico, South America, or Africa? Certainly we do 
not. Danger may come to us from two possible sources, 
two great centers of population, Europe and eastern 
Asia. One lies across the Atlantic and the other 
across the Pacific. If Germany threatens to unite 
the teeming and warlike millions of Europe under 
an efficient warlike government, we sit up and take 
notice. Presently we go to war and we astonish the 
world by our earnestness, by the magnitude of our 
preparations, and by our aptitude for making war 
when it comes to the pinch. While we profess indiffer- 
ence to European affairs as a settled policy, we have, 
in fact, an implicit national policy toward Europe, 
which has never been acknowledged by our govern- 
ment and has never received a name, but which cost 
us $32,000,000,000 in 1917-18-19. On the other hand 
we frankly admit that we are not indifferent to 
political combinations in Asia that may be dangerous 
to us. We have a settled policy toward eastern Asia. 
We eall it the Open Door Policy. It is political in 
nature, though couched in the language of commerce. 
Why do we profess indifference towards Europe, and 
assert the Open Door Policy towards Asia? I think 
I ean give you an answer. 

Between the western shores of continental Europe 
and the eastern shores of Asia are two Anglo-Saxon 
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naval powers, England and the United Stat-s 
England lies close to continental Europe, and she },,s 
always saown a peculiar sensitiveness to the efforts \f 
conquering nations to unite Europe under their « 

trol. Until quite recently, England has counted 
European battleships alone in fixing her naval 
strength. We, on the other hand, have kept a wate)- 
ful eye upon the number of battleships built and 
building in eastern Asia. England and the United 
States accept parity of naval strength between them- 
selves, but they will not accord it to any other nation. 
The fact is that we unconsciously trust England to 
watch out for us in Europe; and England, perhaps a 
little more consciously, trusts us to watch ‘out for her 
in eastern Asia. But when England was on the verge 
of disaster in the last great war, we suddenly realized 
that the success of Germany meant the loss of all 
that we held dear in life; and we entered the war 
rather unceremoniously. It requires no wide stretch 
of the imagination to see that if England did not exist, 
or if she fell into a premature decay, we would be 
sensitive about Europe, and our implicit European 
policy would be enunciated and given a name by some 
James Monroe or John Hay. By the same token, 
England would be sensitive about eastern Asia if we 
did not exist to shield her and her weak Asiatic, 
Oceanic, and American dependencies. It is geo- 
graphical situation, as well as blood or language, that 
makes England and the United States the natural 
allies of each other and of the weaker nations of the 
earth. We acknowledge this obligation in regard to 
the American nations by our Monroe Doctrine, and 
in regard to Eastern Asia by our Open Door Policy. 

The great wars of history, the world wars, have 
not been accidental. They have been caused in each 
ease by an ambitious nation that has sought to make 
itself master of the civilized world. I need only men- 
tion the wars of Philip II, of Louis XIV, of the 
French Republic of 1793, of Napoleon, and of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. The history of any one of these wars 
is the history of all of them. 

But when, we may ask, is the world threatened by 
such a war? Is there no international barometer to 
foretell the coming storm? Yes, there is; and each of 
us may construct one for himself. Success in such 4 
war absolutely requires that the ambitious nation shall 
dominate both land and sea. You will recall that 
when Rome, the great land fighter of antiquity, <e- 
feated Carthage, the great sea power, in the naval 
battle of Aegusa, Rome soon became the master of the 
ancient world. The lesson should not be lost on us 
who desire neither to conquer nor to be conquered. 

The first note of warning is sounded when a power- 
ful nation makes war the business of life and concen- 
trates the national effort upon its army. This corre- 
sponds to the high-flying cirrus clouds that foretell 
the hurricane. The near neighbors on land are in 
danger. There is no immediate danger for nations 
across the sea or separated from the storm center by 
intervening nations. When Prussia prepared to 11- 
vade Denmark in 1865, her neighbors on land scented 
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the approaching storm. 
difierent. 

The second note of warning comes when the ambiti- 
ous nation begins a great naval program, in addition 
to its great army program, and talks of crowded popu- 
lation. These things and an outburst of pacifism in 
the threatened nations correspond to the storm tide 
that precedes and announces the hurricane. When 
Germany passed her naval law in 1898 the storm flag 
should have been raised in every capital of the civil- 
ized world; because a powerful, overwhelming Ger- 
man navy would have enabled the Kaiser’s army to 
strike anywhere on the face of the earth. 

Whenever any nation attempts to become the strong- 
est military power and begins a formidable naval pro- 
gram, it becomes a menace to all other nations. Re- 
read your Roman history, if you have any doubt as 
to what such a combination of armed forees under 
the control of a single nation may do. Read Tacitus, 
the first volume of Gibbon, or Quo Vadis, if you wish 
to visualize what life on earth may become when one 
nation dominates all other nations. To prevent such 
a domination is the great problem of freedom and 
peace. The fear of it is the beginning of international 
wisdom. 


The rest of the world was in- 


As long as a country confines its armaments mainly 
to one element, either land or water, it is not an im- 
mediate world menace, although its preparations on 
land may be dangerous to its near neighbors. An 
army without a navy cannot strike far; a navy with- 
out an army can not strike hard. Danger enters when 
the two are combined in the hands of a single nation. 
No nation except those whose land frontiers touched 
Germany, feared Germany so long as she had a great 


army but only a comparatively weak navy. England 
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build a great navy in addition to her great army, 
England’s attitude changed overnight; and_ the 
American republics across the ocean began to take an 
interest in what Germany was doing. 

One may easily construct an international barom- 
eter by making separate lists of the great military 
powers and the great naval powers. If the name of a 
country appears on both lists it may rightfully be re- 
garded as a developing menace to world peace. Let 
us construct such lists, beginning with Russia. Russia 
has no navy ; and the events of the Russo-Japanese and 
World wars showed that the probability of her ever 
having an efficient navy is remote. Her name will not 
therefore appear on the navy list. The Soviet army 
entitles her to a place on the Army list. Russia may 
cause annoyance to her immediate neighbors; but, as 
a military and naval power, she is not a serious world 
menace. Germany’s military preparations and her 
great military capacity entitle her to a place on the 
army list. Her present navy does not entitle her to 
a place on the navy list. France’s army puts her on 
the army list; her present navy does not put her on 
the navy list. Italy is entitled to a place on the army 
list. England’s navy puts her on the navy list; but 
lack of a great army, prepared to take the field at the 
beginning of a war, keeps her off the army list. The 
same remarks apply to the United States. We are 
entitled to a place on the navy list. 

This barometer will give timely warning when one 
nation threatens to become dominant upon both land 
and sea. But the barometer at the door is no safe- 
guard against the storm. Fortunately, the founders 
of our government created agencies for our self-preser. 
vation and intrusted them to our keeping. We have 
only to use them wisely and resolutely to insure our 


was Germany’s friend. When Germany began to complete protection. 


The 17th Infantry, Colonel La V. L. Gregg com- 
manding, celebrated the seventieth anniversary of its 
organization on May 4, 1931. The souvenir booklet 
and program for the day is unusually attractive and 
complete, carefully edited, and printed in a _ thor- 
oughly up-to-date style. 
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AYBREAK on a July day in the Carribean 

Sea abreast a tropical island, the blue-green of 

the mountains dimly visible through low-hang- 
ing mist, the first sight of graceful cocoanut and royal 
palm trees, gave a long-to-be-remembered thrill to a 
young soldier on his first over-sea journey for active 
service. The added hope that here would soon take 
place his first combat on foreign soil made the occasion 
one of especial moment. 

Guarded by the Navy from attack by Spanish gun- 
boats on the trip from Tampa, the thirty-six troop- 
ships of the Shafter expedition lay peacefully in a 
long line opposite a hamlet a few miles east of Santi- 
ago de Cuba, while light cruisers went in nearer the 
shore and combed the beach with quick-firing guns. 
Officers and men on the transports that carried the 
expedition (to the small Regular Army a veritable 
host of possibly 17,000 men) were keen to get ashore, 
and all was hurry and bustle on the decks. There 
was a pause and what seemed almost a visible gaze to 
the right and left along the line of transports. Much 
the same questions apparently agitated the minds of 
those aboard the different army boats; how should 
they manage to get ashore, and land equipment, im- 
pedimenta, transport and animals? Had the Army 
forgotten to bring along lighters and tugs to cover 
the mile or more to the beaches? 


II 

Admiral Sampson’s fleet lay in battle array to the 
westward, guarding the entrance to Santiago harbor 
in which Cervera’s brave Spanish ships had taken 
refuge awaiting their doom. The soldiers’ anxiety 
was greatly lessened when there appeared numerous 
navy launches coming from the fleet and towing cut- 
ters and life boats. The Army needed friends in the 
Navy that day, and the Navy responded promptly and 
renedered great aid in the debarkation. 

However, in order to avoid delay the soldiers on 
some troopships were hustled into the life boats of 
the small coastwise liners used as chartered trans- 
ports. Burdened with rifles and field packs, with little 
knowledge of rowing, ignorant of the strong tides 
parallel to the beach which tended to carry the boats 
to the adjacent cliffs, and lacking the skill to maneuvre 
the boats through the surf, the spectacle of the soldiers 
landing themselves was highly amusing in some eases. 
and tragic in others where the boats were dashed 
against the cliffs or upset and rolled by the surf. 

In the anxiety to get ashore, the horses and mules on 
some troopships were east into the sea by the army 
officers without asking the advice of friends of the 
Navy. The poor animals, from the Indian country in 
the far west and quite untraveled,,struck out bravely 
for the shore Arriving near the beaches they became 


999 


terrified by the roar and sight of the breakers; thouch 
many fought their way to the shore a number prompily 
turned and started swimming for Jamaica some 2()() 
miles to the south. 


il 

Left alone with ten soldiers on his ship when his 
general and his colonel went ashore with the troops, 
and with orders to get the pompom guns and mule 
harness ashore without delay, the writer needed a 
seafaring friend that day. Surveying the situation 
and noting that his ship lay much further off shore 
than many others, he politely requested the skipper to 
weigh anchor and move nearer the beach. <A burst of 
oaths from the latter, and a request to take his binocu- 
lars and see what was happening to the ship’s precious 
lifeboats at the beach as they were rolled over and 
over by the surf, with the gratuitous and profane in- 
formation that he had commanded the ship seven years 
and never before had the ship’s boats been wet. That 
captain was thinking of his responsibility to his com- 
pany, and paid no attention to the reminder that the 
charter allowed about a thousand dollars a day for his 
ship, and that the government was also pledged to 
make any necessary repairs after the trip. 

After a council of war below with the faithful Ser- 
geant Thompson, the latter and his armed men were 
stationed on the deck just under the bridge with orders 
that on a given signal they lose no time in rushing 
the bridge to restrain the skipper before he could 
throw anyone overboard. Following further parley 
and more profanity on the part of the captain, the 
latter finally capitulated when given sixty seconds, 
watch in hand, to decide whether he would move the 
ship or suffer arrest and confinement below without 
even the privilege of seeing the Army attempt to run 
the ship in or beach her. This fortunate outcome was 
due to the persuasive appearance of Sergeant Thomp- 
son, a blond young giant, who looked down at the 
captain and gently smiled at his outbursts. 

IV 

If ever a soldier needed a navy friend the writer 
needed one that day. How ean such friendships be- 
tween navy and army officers be created? Army and 
navy traditions, knowledge, ignorances and prejudices 
are old and strong, doubtless running back to similar 
traditions in the old English services. They outrun 
the life of any one man. Can such helpful relation- 
ships, valuable to individuals and necessary for rea- 
sonable- service to the country, be built up by the 
annual detail of a couple of army officers to attend 
the Naval War College at Newport, or the similar de- 
tail of a half dozen Navy officers to the Army War Col- 
lege? In the generations to come—after some few «lec 
ades of time have passed—there will no doubt be 4 
U. S. Junior College, Military and Naval, at some 
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central point, where the appointees for Annapolis and 
for West Point will spend two years or so together be- 
fore going to Annapolis and West Point for two years 
if technical training of a post-graduate nature. 

Vv 

Opportunities for army and navy officers to become 
better acquainted with each other and with the work 
and duties of the sister service of each is the subject 
of a recent recommendation of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Honorable Ernest Lee Jahneke, 
who suggests as a beginning that navy officers be sent 
to the Military Academy and army officers to the Naval 
Academy to give a course of eight lectures yearly. 

While the limitations of such a course are obvious, 
nevertheless the subject is one that should receive sup- 
port from the authorities and from the press. 

Many years ago Manila and other Philippine sta- 
tions offered opportunity to officers of the army and 
navy to know each other and to observe the work of 
the sister service, but such opportunities are lacking 
to a deplorable degree at present. It is true that in 
Washington there are several hundred navy and army 
officers on duty, but neither service becomes acquainted 
with the work of the other, and opportunities for social 
contact are rare. 

Why should not peace-time routine include, with the 
authority of Congress, the detail of several army of- 
ficers at Annapolis for a period of two or four years 
and of navy officers at West Point as instructors, and 
one or two as tactical officers? Only in the routine 
of such work, and in the associations at the mess and 
elsewhere locally, will there be formed friendships that 
can give to the officers of each service an intimate view 
of the life of the sister service. 

VI 

The same principle should, in justice to the efficiency 
of the army, go further, and junior army officers 
should in peace time see service with units of all the 
arms or branches of the regular army. With the re- 
turn of the pre-war system of having the units of the 
small regular army at widely scattered small posts, 
made necessary no doubt by the needs and demands 
of the several States in which army posts have long 
existed, and with the unfortunate failure of the army 
after the war at least to have the eight or more army 
technical schools at one large army centre, it is in- 
teresting to observe that the average young army offi- 
cer has quickly gone back to the old system where we 
as young officers had never seen a brigade or divi- 
sion and knew only from theoretical studies what such 
units were. 

With all the several army post-graduate schools at 
one centre there would be ample opportunity for field 
officers and junior officers actually to serve with units 
of other arms, thus starting the training of future 
brigade and division commanders who would have 
other than theoretical knowledge of such units. While 
there are at present maintained three army divisions, 
the several units that compose them are mostly at 
widely seattered army posts, expensive to keep up and 
not under the eyes of the division commanders. 
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At an army school centre it would not be difficult to 
maintain two or three divisions in being, even though 
in peace time the enlisted personnel might have to be 
kept at a low figure. Many who have long served in 
the army and who remember conditions at the time 
of the Spanish-American War and the beginning of 
the World War, feel that the army lost ground after 
demobilization when it failed to establish such a centre 
for all the army post-graduate schools. Such a policy 
need not have antagonized powerful members of Con- 
gress who demand that troops garrison the old posts in 
their respective States—indeed, it could well have been 
the lever for a few more enlisted men for the peace- 
time training of the officers and for general army duty. 

At any rate, all junior army officers should be given 
opportunity, even under present conditions, actually 
to serve with the different arms of the army. This 
and the habitual exchange of officers between West 
Point and Annapolis could well be considered in con- 
nection with the wise and timely suggestion of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. The only additional 
cost would be possibly a small sum for the travel o* 
officers transferred and exchanged. No doubt each 
school would gain by having the service of graduates 
of the other national academy as instructors in such 
subjects as languages and chemistry and mathematics 
and gunnery. 

The army made an improvement over the old pre- 
war conditions when a few years ago a plan was initi- 
ated to assign all newly appointed general officers to 
an arm other than the arm in which the appointee 
had passed his life. Such a wise practice with gentle- 
men of middle age cannot, however, deeply affect the 
war efficiency of the army some years in the future. 

Vil 

The present continued isolation of the 
branches of the army, with the isolation of the several 
post-graduate schools, and simply theoretical study of 
the work of other arms, as well as only theoretical 
study on maps of the work of divisions and brigades, 
without opportunity for officers to serve with other 


several 


than their own arms or to carry on their peace-time 
study at times in contact with a brigade or division in 
being, will produce just one kind of an army. It must 
inevitably be an army that will not be at a reasonable 
state of efficiency in an emergency; an army with of- 
ficers lacking in knowledge and experience and flexi- 
bility and mental keenness and power that could well 
be given them in time of peace at no appreciable addi- 
tional cost to the State. 

With mobilization and 
portation, war is a fast game and demands officers of 
high and ready mental calibre. Indeed, if the small 
extra cost to transfer officers to serve with other arms 
be a barrier to improvement, there will be many who 
lave a keen memory of what they went through in our 
preparation for recent wars who will have little doubt 
that the saving to the budget might better be made 
by having fewer officers and men ordinarily 
number of 


modern methods of trans- 


a smaller 
better grade and better trained officers 
might be, in time of need, a great national asset. 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry 
MaJjor GENERAL STEPHEN QO. Fuqua 


Executive 
CoLONEL LAURENCE HALSTEAD 


Section I—Personnel. 
Colonel C. C. Allen 
Lieut. Col. E. F. Rice 
Major C. C. Stokely 
Major L. 8. Hobbs 


Section IV—Arms and Equipment. 
Lieutenant Colonel E. Butcher 
Major J. D. Patch 
Major H. Terrell 


Section I1—IJntelligence. 
Major T. B. Catron 
Captain H. M. Melasky 


Section II11—Training and Inspection. 
Lieutenant Colonel E. J. Moran 
Lieutenant Colonel B. Magruder 
Major C. H. White 
Captain W. G. Layman 
Section V—Mobilization and Organization. 

Colonel F. W. Bugbee 

Captain P. E. Leiber 





Try-outs for Infantry Rifle Team 


RELIMINARY training and selection of candi- 
dates for the 1931 Infantry Rifle Team began at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, on April 15. 

The Chief of Infantry desires to express his appre- 
ciation of the interest and fine cooperation evidenced 
by regimental commanders in carrying out his pro- 
gram for the training and selection of these candi- 
dates. The suecess of the Infantry Team depends 
upon the type of candidate developed within the regi- 
ment, and it is believed that the continued careful 
selection and training of prospective candidates by 
the different regiments will result in the highest type 
of shots being sent to the try-outs, and will do much 
to improve the Infantry’s chance of winning the Na- 
tional Team Match. 

It is regretted that limited appropriations do not 
permit sending more candidates to these try-outs. 
Also, restrictions on the selection of candidates does 
not permit the sending of personnel from outside the 
continental limits of the United States. 


37-mm. High Explosive Ammunition with 
T-6 Fuze and the 37-mm. Practice 
Shell Ammunition, Navy Type 

HE Infantry Board has completed a test of the 

37-mm. high explosive ammunition with T-6 fuze 
and the 37-mm. practice shell ammunition, Navy 
type. The Board found that the high explosive am- 
munition with T-6 fuze performed in a highly satis- 
factory manner. The ammunition is effective at 1200 
yards, which was the maximum range fired. The test 
showed that the ammunition was only fairly effective 
against tanks with armor as thick as 12-mm., due to 
the fact that the fuze detonated on impact. 

The low-explosive practice shell ammunition also 
worked satisfactorily. However, there were seven 
“‘prematures’’ in 500 rounds fired, but only two of 
these occurred close enough to the gun crew to be dan- 
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The Renault Tank with 16-mm. Armor Plate, Fired at from 
a Range of 350 Yards with High Explosive Ammunition. All 
Plate Except That Marked with Arrow Had Been Previously 
Hit and Cracked. 


gerous. This ammunition was also effective up to 1200 
yards, and was only fairly effective against tanks with 
armor as thick as 12-mm. 

The Board recommended that the service type high- 
explosive ammunition, as tested, be adopted as stand- 
ard and that further investigation be made to deter- 
mine whether the practice type ammunition cannot be 
improved so as to avoid premature action of the fuze 
and loss of rotating bands. 

The Chief of Infantry concurred in these recom- 
mendations. 


Christie Tank 


HE: Chief of Ordnance has submitted to the Chief 

of Infantry a draft of the technical specifications 
relating to the procurement of additional tanks, T-%, 
Christie. The Chief of Infantry recommended cer- 
tain additions and improvements based on observa- 
tions of the pilot vehicle, and concurred in the amended 
draft of the specifications submitted. 
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Changes in Commissioned Personnel of 


the Office of the Chief of Infantry 


VHE annua! turn-over of the commissioned person- 
‘| nel in the office of the Chief of Infantry sends 
three officers to new stations. These officers—Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Bruce Magruder, Major Thomas B. Catron, 
and Major Henry Terrell—will be relieved from their 
present duties on or about July 1, 1931. 

Colonel Magruder has not yet been assigned to a new 
station; Major Catron has been ordered to the 29th 
Infantry, Fort Benning, Georgia; and Major Terrell 
has been assigned to the Army War College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., as a student in the 1931-1932 class. 

Lieutenant Colonel Asa L. Singleton, now on duty 
with the General Staff Corps at Headquarters, 9th 
Corps Area, and Majors Thomas J. Camp and Herbert 
E. Marshburn of the Army War College have been 
ordered to duty in the office as replacements for the 
departing officers. 


Radio Set SCR-171 
HE Infantry Board, has recently completed a 
test on the SCR-171 radio set, designed for the 
The Board found that the 
set meets the requirements of the Infantry for the 
purpose intended, and that it is superior to the SCR- 
130 set now in use. The Board recommended that the 


division-brigade radio net. 


Colonel Laurence Halstead, Infantry, the new Executive for 
the Chief of Infantry. 


Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Colonel Lorenzo D. Gasser, Infantry, who for the past four 
years has been Executive Officer for the Chief of Infantry, sailed 
on May 5 for the Philippine Islands, where he will report to 
the Department Commander for duty with the Infantry. 


set, with certain minor modifications, be 
standard. 
The Chief of 


Board’s recommendations. 


adopted as 


Infantry coneurred in the Infantry 


Tests of the 37-mm. Armor-Piercing 
Ammunition 


HE Infantry Board, recently completed penetra- 


tion tests of 37-mm., solid tracer, armor-piercing 
ammunition against Renault tanks at ranges of 1,000, 
728, 500, and 307 
tained. 
abling, and seven were classed as doubtful hits. 


yards. Thirty-eight hits were ob- 


Of these, 28 were disabling, six were non-dis- 


The effect of a penetration on a tank is considerable, 
because the interior of the tank is almost completely 
taken up by essential mechanism or personnel. In spite 
of the fact that there is no explosion within the tank, 
and no seattering of shell fragments, the splash, or 
spalling, of plate, in addition to the shot itself, is very 
effective. It is that gasoline 
tanks are particularly vulnerable, since penetration by 
The 
effect of the solid shot on tracks is to be considered. 
Tracks are easily torn off by direct, and even ricochet. 
hits and frequently these damages will be sufficient to 


also to be considered 


solid shot generally sets the gasoline on fire. 
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The M2E1 Gun and MiE1 Carriage Mounted in the Traveling Position and Limbered to a Cart. 


stop the tank, rendering it helpless in the face of fur- 
ther concentration of fire. 

The Board coneluded that the armor-piercing am- 
munition is effective against tanks armored as is the 
Renault, and recommended that the 37-mm. armor- 
piercing ammunition as tested be adopted as standard 
for manufacture and issue and for establishing a war 
reserve. The Chief of Infantry concurred in the 
recommendations of the Board. 


37-mm. Gun, M2E1 
HE article that appeared in the March-April issue 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, relative to the 37-mm. 
gun, M2E1, contained a misprint. Under a, the word, 
‘*hand-wheel,’’ should have been ‘‘firing position.’’ 
This project has progressed materially and a test 
report has been submitted by the Infantry Board. 
As will be noted in accompanying photographs, a 
shoulder guard has been added, the lower part of 
which prevents the gunner’s arm from being struck 
and injured when the gun recoils. The gunner in- 
serts his arm in the upper part to facilitate traversing. 


a 
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The Test Gun Laid for Extreme Right Traverse. 


A 4-inch traversing hand-wheel, located farther to the 
rear, permits better control of the traversing mechia- 
nism. 

The double trigger enables the soldier who sights 
the gun to concentrate on his sighting and permits, 
if the gunner desires, the gun to be fired by the man 
on the right. This feature is especially desirable when 
laying on a fast-moving target. In the firing posi- 
tion, the front end of the trail is pivoted on the axle, 
and in the traveling position, the trail is brought up 
and the gun moves to the rear so that the center of 
gravity of the load is over the axle. This is accom- 
plished by engaging the U-sides of the axle in slots 
on the trail. 

This weapon is 26.5 per cent heavier than the M2E1, 
1916 model, but the increase in weight is compensated 
for by the inerease in flexibility in fire. This increase 
in weight is considered justifiable despite the increase 
in transportation difficulty which results therefrom. 

The test showed that a gun crew of one sergeant, one 
corporal, and nine privates could transport and oper- 
ate the weapon efficiently under all conditions. 
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This is Augmented by Raising the Left Wheel. 
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Motorized Kitchen for Tank Units 


N RESPONSE to a request of the President of the 

Tank Board, the Quartermaster Corps at Holabird 
Depot has undertaken to procure a_ self-propelled 
motorized kitchen for temporary issue to the Tank 
School. This is purely a relief measure adopted while 
awaiting the issue of new experimental kitchens being 
developed at the Quartermaster Depot, Jeffersonville, 
Indiana. 

The rolling kitchen for temporary issue is a 2-ton, 
pneumatic-tired, truck chassis with a sustained speed 
of 30 miles an hour, four-wheel drive, and equipped 
with air brakes. The body is specially designed for 
installation of a Liberty rolling kitchen stove and 
equipment. The body includes drop sides and rear, 
permanent top, roll curtains between top and let-down 
sides, and rolled awning to be let down at the top, to 
be used when the rolling kitchen is in camp. Installa- 
tions on the body will include an ice box with a maxi- 
mum ice capacity of 100 pounds, and a water tank 
with a gravity flow, and a capacity of from 50 to 60 
gallons, 

The stove will be equipped with a gasoline burner 
and provisions made for burning wood in the event 
of damage to the gasoline burner. The gasoline burner 
may be removed and the stove converted into a wood 
burner in ten minutes. The stove will be so mounted 
that the cooks may move around on all sides. Electric 
lights for the kitchen will be obtained from the regu- 
lar lighting system of the truck. 


The body will be about 45 inches wide and six feet 
long, giving a floor space of approximately 24 square 
The ice box will have a storage space for two 
meals and the extra ration will be carried in the ration 
truck and not in the kitchen. 


feet. 





A Moving Target (2). 





Moving Target 


HE accompanying photographs illustrate a very 

satisfactory moving target recently developed by 
the Field Artillery Board at Fort North 

The target proper consists of a galvanized roofing 
body with the bow (head) made of boiler plate. It 
was tested at speeds up to 45 miles per hour over rough 
broken ground, with changes in direction at equal 
speeds. 


> ye. 
rage. 


Briefly, the other components consist of a 12-gauge 
galvanized iron wire used as a towing cable, a 34-ton 
G. M. C. 
of light target cloth, a change of direction device, 
tripping blocks and balls. 


truck as a prime mover, a cylindrical sleeve 
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Events Overseas 


Lieut. Col. Herman Beukema, Professor, U. S. Military Academy 


UROPE’S frayed nerves were subjected in March 

and April to a suecession of heavy shocks. Com- 
ing with little or no warning when eighteen months 
of the most severe depression in history had lowered 
morale everywhere, they have plunged the Continent 
into a clold of black pessimism. The specter of a new 
general war, which has stalked Europe since 1918, 
gains substance as armament programs are stepped up 
and the recent hopes of progress toward real dis- 
armament recede. In several dispatches appears the 
thought expressed by one correspondent that ‘‘the 
peace of Europe hangs by a hair.’’ 

However, in all the welter of doubt and fear no one 
has seen fit to declare just who is going to fight and 
why. where the money is to come from, what is to 
be gained. Moreover, the consensus of opinion dis- 
closes a Europe collapsing into chaos if such a war 
does materialize, with the greater specter of Bolshe- 
vism in its train. And finally, Russia, the single 
great power which at first glance would stand to gain 
most from such an outcome, actually foresees catas- 
trophe for her experiment unless she can have some 
years of peace, and trade, to complete her economic 
reorganization. 

The first of the shocks to European equilibrium may 
be labeled Zollverein—Anschluss—Mittel Europa. 
Without previous warning the German Foreign Office 
announced late in March the consummation of a Cus- 
toms Pact with Austria which, in effect, would make 
an economic unit of those two countries. Anticipatnig 
the storm provoked by the announcement, the partners 
to the pact disclaimed any intent to create the political 
union—Anschluss—forbidden not only by the Treaties 
of Versailles and St. Germain, but more precisely 
barred by the protocols of an international convention 
signed by Austria, October 4, 1922, in return for an 
international loan of rehabilitation guaranteed jointly 
by Great Britain and France, Italy, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Over that signature Austria agreed to maintain 
at all times her economic independence. Germany’s 
bland declaration that the pact is but a step toward 
full consummation of Briand’s proposed economic 
union, and the later indications that Hungary will 
join the Zollverein shortly, have only served to stiffen 
the resistance of the powers hostile to the arrangement. 
Unwillingly, Germany has finally consented to exam- 
ination of the ‘‘legal aspects’’ of the pact by the 
League Council at its May meeting. Meanwhile, hard- 
oressed Rumania and Jugoslavia discover that their 
inclusion in the union would provide the sorely needed 
market for their surplus grain. 
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France has placed herself squarely athwart the road 
marked out by the former Central Powers. Almost 
in a day she sees the revival of that chimera of 1916— 
Mittel Europa.. She dismisses the German avowals of 
of an effort purely economic as mere subterfuge. This 
to France, is Anschluss, and beyond it tomorrow, Ger- 
many would weld a solid block of powers from the 
Baltie to the Adriatic and the Aegean under her hege- 


mony. Gone, then, status quo under the war treaties. 
gone France’s preponderance in European affairs. 


Germany's declaration that she will insist on her right 
to rearm, unless the 1932 Disarmament Conference 
produces a wholesale scaling down of Europe’s armed 
forces, adds color to French fears. Forced into a de- 
fensive role by the turn of events, France has re- 
taliated by proposing anew her European Customs 
Union, with Germany and Austria barred. But at 
best she can count with certainty on but two allies 
in such a venture, Czechoslovakia and Poland. The 
situation promises a warm session for the League 
Council in May. Doubts appear as to the advisability 
of smoking out Germany’s true aims and objectives 
in the matter. With the Journal de Geneve making 
the interesting discovery that the pact is merely a 
German bogey thrust forward as a bargaining device 
to advance her intent to rearm, with France appre- 
hensive of the collapse of the safeguards to her security, 
and with all Europe demanding some arrangement 
which will strike at the roots of economic depression, 
the Council faces a major problem. 

A second bombshell exploded in the European camp 
when it was discovered that someone was guilty of a 
grievous blunder—or trick—in connection with the 
Franco-Italian naval agreement. Unknown to Italy, 
France had reserved the right to make substantial re- 
placements of obsolescent vesse!s—too substantial for 
Italy’s peace of mind. With that disclosure Italy’s 
approach to parity by virtue of France’s inelusion of 
many older vessels in her total tonnage, whose agegre- 
gate was materially larger than Italy’s, disappeared. 
Great Britain’s secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
who had acted as principal intermediary in securing 
adhesion of the two powers to the London Naval 
Agreement, appears as a scapegoat, in that he is 
charged with failure to inform Italy of France’s in- 
tentions as to replacements. Today the entire ques- 
tion has reverted to the deadlock which dates back to 
the London parley. 

The sudden collapse of monarchy in Spain, April 
14, following the overwhelming victory of the Re- 
publicans in the elections of April 12, proved unex- 
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pected—in that it has been expected so long. The 
ejection of the House of Bourbon and the accession of 
a ‘‘Provisional Republican Government’’ is the least 
of this sum of troubles. What worries the neighbors 
of Spain, both near and far, is the ultimate outcome 
of that country’s fourth effort within a century to 
find a political and social formula short of absolute 
monarehy or dictatorship which wi'l unite the widely 
divergent elements of the nation in a common effort 
toward stability, both political and economic. 


The British Empire 


United Kingdom. The traditional dogged steadiness 
of the Briton in the face of adversity has rarely been 
illustrated so well as in the past two months. More- 
over, the events of that period dispose of the fiction 
that that saving virtue is a monopoly of the ‘‘ruling 
elasses.’” With Labor at the helm, the Government 
survived its long-standing, now acute, financial dif- 
ficulties, made progress toward a sound solution of the 
Indian problem, and appeared as an effective, though 
somewhat bungling, stabilizer in a hectic Europe. 

March was marked principally by efforts toward 
party solidification in the preparation for serious 
tests in April. In the fashionable St. George district 
of Westminster, ex-Premier Baldwin fought it out in 
a by-election with Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere, 
Captain A. Duff Cooper, the Baldwin candidate, win- 
ning by a handsome majority. Baldwin had staked 
his leadership of the Conservatives on the issue, and 
winning, found it easy to effect a reconciliation with 
Seaverbrook. A questionable and unsuccessful effort 
of Lord Rothermere and Winston Churchill to dis- 
credit Baldwin on his Indian policy left that pair as 
leaders of the dwindling group of Conservatives in re- 
volt. In the Labor group, the ousted Sir Oswald 
Mosley carried with him a following of six members. 
On the whole, the parties went to the test on April 16 
with their ranks stiffened. Labor then defeated the 
vote of censure by a margin of 54 votes, the Liberals 
again furnishing the needed support. Obviously, the 
Conservatives prefer to synchronize their definite bid 
for power with an upturn in business—and that still 
lies in the future. 

Recognition of disturbed conditions in Europe is 
seen in the clear-cut announcement of the Secretary 
of State for War, Mr. Thomas Shaw, that Great 
Britain will no longer take the lead in disarmament 
by cutting down her own defenses. Present strength 
of the army, he declared, must be maintained at all 
costs. The pronouncement is a far ery from the Labor 
platform of 1929, a fair measure of Right Wing 
Labor’s development under the spur of responsibility. 
Budget estimates for the next year show a small re- 
duction in both military and naval expenditures, and 
a moderate increase for the Royal Air Force, chiefly 
for the army contingent. Reductions are largely ac- 
counted for by the lowered cost of supplies. 

The Snowden budget, presented to Parliament April 
27, was at least effective in dispelling the pessimism 
With which it had been awaited. Just so, the balance 
Sheet which accompanied the budget. The expected 
deficit was there, but its amount, $111,780,000, is more 
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than balanced by the funds devoted to debt reduction 
during the year, $206,550,000. Mr. Snowden could 
argue rightly that no other country could show a better 
result for the year’s operations. 
budget is indicated for the new fiscal year by resort 


Moreover, a balanced 


to three expedients: a‘vance collection of income 
tax; withdrawal of part of the dollar purchase fund 
maintained for the exchange operations in America; 
increased gasoline tax from 8 to 12 cents per gallon, 
boosting the retail price to 32 cents. 

Successive weekly decreases in unemployment fig- 
ures since the peak of March 9 inspired moderate 
hopes. Of equal importance is the abrupt termination 
of the outflow of gold in March, and reversal of the 
eurrent in April. The change oceurred only when 
British reserves had reached a point dangerously low. 

The Dominions. Deliberate default by New South 
Wales on April 1, when interest payments on its bonds 
aggregating $3,500,000 fell due in London, provoked 
a financial crisis which for a few days threatened 
Australia’s credit abroad. Prompt action by the Com- 
monwealth government in providing the needed funds, 
as well as other millions due some days later, removed 
the threat, at the same time bringing to head a political 
crisis. Briefly, Premier Lang, an embittered (though 
moderately wealthy) Socialist, is leader in a movement 
for wholesale repudiation of all Australian obligations. 
His program entails ‘‘nationalization’’ of all property. 
Ample funds were available to the credit of his State 
in both Australia and London when the interest fell 
due. No question of bankruptcy existed. He was 
simply acting true to the tenets of all practical Social- 
ists in meeting debts with the device of repudiation. 

Faced with legal action by the Commonwealth to 
collect from New South Wales the funds advanced 
in London, bitterly condemned by the premiers of the 
other States, and threatened with a separatist move- 
ment in his own, Lang continued to trumpet about the 
Continent in his campaign to discredit the Seullin 
government. His mad course finally brought about 
a run on the State Savings Bank, a $400,000,000 in- 
stitution, closing its doors. 

Meanwhile the Commonwealth senate blocked the 
Seullin program of financial inflation when it voted 
to reject the government bill authorizing the issue of 
$90,000,000 for agrarian and unemployed relief. As 
a result, a general election is probable, but not before 
July 1. The electorate will then apparently have three 
choices open. The Nationalist Party, led by T. A. 
Lyons, stands for strict honesty in finance. Premier 
Scullin heads the inflationists, with Lang the leader 
of the radical repudiation element. 

Application of the divisions of the Imperial Con- 
ference are in progress. Ireland has adopted its own 
seal to replace, on state documents, the Great Seal of 
the Empire. Its relations with England are direct 
with the King, personal conference with His Majesty 
replacing approach through the Ministry for the 
Dominions. 


In Canada tegislation to set aside the va- 
lidity provisions of the Canadian Organic Law (British 
North America Act) has been introduced in Parlia- 
ment and approved by provincial governments. 

Recent weeks have produced a 
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distinct sense of strain in Franco-British relations. 
The impossibility of reconciling their separate aims in 
international matters has resulted in the wrecking of 
three important British projects—Franco-Italian ad- 
hesion to the London Naval Treaty, a European tariff 
truce, and a four-power conference of foreign minis- 
ters in London. France’s part in blocking Mr. Hen- 
derson’s efforts is clear. Her grievance arises not only 
from Britain’s refusal to parallel her strong line in 
condemning the Austro-German Customs Pact, but to 
a greater extent the British invitation to Dr. Bruen- 
ing and Dr. Curtius for private conference in London 
on these matters. Whether France fears or senses a 
divergence of the French and British orbits in Euro- 
pean affairs, and is taking steps in reprisal, will ap- 
pear at Geneva in the coming weeks. 

India. Communal riots at Cawnpore, the bloodiest 
incident since the Sepoy rebellion, furnish increasing 
proof that Hindu and Moslem cannot live peaceably 
together except under the control of foreign machine 
guns. In this instance, the Hindus were the aggres- 
sors. The affair has failed to check the preparations 
for the third Round Table Conference, scheduled for 
this Fall. Mahatma Gandhi succeeded beyond his 
hopes in securing approval of the All India National 
Congress, March 30, to his truce with Lord Irwin, 
principally because of his declaration that whatever 
form of government eventuates from the Round Table, 
it will be but a step toward complete independence. 
Indianization of the army proceeds at all too slow a 
pace to suit the radical theorists. A new obstacle ap- 
pears in the native soldier’s preference for the British 
officer.—R. B. Ransom, Captain, Infantry. 


Western Europe 

League of Nations. The Austro-German Customs 
Pact has precipitated the most severe test of the vital- 
ity and usefulness of the League of Nations since the 
birth of that body. Moderately successful so far in 
settling and preventing the quarrels of petty states, 
the League now faces a major problem, affecting every 
power in Europe. Prompt decision is not looked for; 
in facet, the Council is expected to eall on the World 
Court for an advisory opinion before taking definite 
action. 

Meanwhile, economic pressure, that major irritant 
which is primarily responsible for the unrest and revo- 
lutionary outbreaks of the past year, is behind the 
plan drafted by the finance committee of the League 
for an international agricultural credit bank. The 
further proposal to provide loans at six per cent, in 
contrast with the rates of twelve to twenty per cent 
prevailing in Eastern Europe, is designed to lift the 
price of bread grains to a level where production will 
again be profitable. Unfortunately, the scheme falls 
down unless the cooperation of the leading wheat ex- 
port countries—the United States, Canada, Russia, 
and Argentina—can be enlisted in the restriction of 
output. 








The agenda for the May meeting include further 


preparation for the 1932 Disarmament Conference, 
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now thrown into the background by the Customs P»¢+ 
snarl. Of immediate interest to the United States ; 
indications that steps will be taken in that field sh: 

ly to limit the tonnage of battleships to 23,000 to... 
or thereabout. France, Italy, and Japan find their 
foreign possessions comfortably within the steami 
radius of such a vessel. Britain, with her chains 
naval bases, is in a similar position. The situation 
leaves the United States as the sole defender of the 
35,000 ton battleship. 

The Bank for International Settlements, closing its 
fiseal year March 31 in a period of unprecedented 
world depression, was able to set aside 5 per cent of 
profits as a legal reserve, and to declare a dividend of 
6 per cent. The earnings are insufficient as yet to fur- 
nish help to Germany in meeting reparations pay- 
ments. 
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France. The role of scapegoat falls once more to 
Foreign Minister Aristide Briand. Assailed in the 
nationalist press for his German policy of rapproch- 
ment which, it is charged, has led directly to the 
Austro-German Pact, he refuses to give comfort to his 
enemies at home by resigning. The government con- 
tinues to make moderate loans to the members of the 
Little Entente, hoping to strengthen the bonds which 
hold them to France. But the real difficulty finds ex- 
pression in the Jugos!av press: ‘‘We cannot be helped 
much by small loans, while being bound to arbitrary 
borders. What is more important is the chance to sell 
our products.’’ 

Further bolstering of her allies appears in France’s 
undertaking to complete the rail lines from the coal 
area of Upper Silesia to Poland’s artificial seaport, 
Gdynia. France is advancing the money and in re- 
turn gets joint control with Poland over the road. That 
action raises a new bulwark against the treaty revi- 
sion desired by Germany to restore to her the Polish 
Corridor. 

Expenditure of 29,000,000 frances on the improve- 
ment and extension of the port of Arzeu, Algeria, rep- 
resents one more step in the French effort to assimilate 
and digest her African empire. In addition, the pro- 
ject to stretch a rail line across the Sahara to French 
equatorial Africa has been advanced considerably in 
the past two months, in spite of the fact that the pros- 
pects of inviting participation of foreign capital is 
shoved into the background for the time being as a re- 
sult of the international irritations in April. 

The French gold hoard is at last being reduced. In 
part, foreign loans account for the outflow, but norma! 
exchange operations must explain the shipment of 
$19,000,000 to the United States the last week in April. 
It is the largest sum received here from that source in 
a single week since the stabilization of the france im 
1926. 

Spain. 
hodge-podge of confusion that a king sooner or later 
would be welcomed as a savior.’’ It is possible that 
the ex-king Alphonso XIII had in mind those words of 
Unamuno when he prepared his statement of Apri! 1 
to the Repwhlican leaders, declaring ‘‘I do not re- 


‘A republic in Spain would become such a 
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nounee any of my rights. They are the accumulated 
store of history ***.’’ Those are not the words of ab- 
dieation. Yielding to the foree of events when the 
elections of April 12 produced an overwhelming re- 
publican majority (in the cities), he stepped aside to 
let a ‘‘Provisional Republican Government’’ take 
charge. He recalls the three preceding abortive at- 
tempts within a century to establish a republie in 
Spain. He bears in mind the make-up of the Spanish 
nation—small aristoecratie top, broad bottom marked 
by a poverty-stricken and land-hungry peasantry, an 
equally impoverished proletariat in the cities, a small 
and voiceless bourgeoisie, a turbulent and dangerous 
admixture of students and intellectuals. He does not 
believe that this is the stuff of which republics are 
built, but instead that it calls for a dictator’s rule. 
Finally, he realizes that the anti-monarchial vote is 
merely an expression of the cities’ sentiments. The 
villages are still bound to church and king. And he 
ean foresee for the Republic just such a failure as 
once placed his father on the Spanish throne. Why 
should not history repeat itself in this instance? 

Meanwhile, the new government under President 
Niceto Alcala Zamora is about as satisfactory to the 
radical elements of the Spanish cities as was Keren- 
sky’s to the Bolsheviks. Their May Day efforts toward 
a radical stampede in Barcelona and other cities were 
put down after considerable bloodshed. 

Elections to a constituent assembly are ordered for 
June 21. Separatism, which manifested itself as soon 
as the election results had been announced, appeared 
in Catalonia’s demand for practical autonomy within 
a federal system. In spite of censorship, similar rum- 
blings are heard from no less than four other states. 
The peseta, barometer of national and foreign faith in 
the new order, dropped almost to its record low short- 
ly after the elections. Recently, if has staged a mod- 
erate advance, apparently as a result of government 
intervention in the exchange market. 

Portugal. Revolt against Persident Carmona’s un- 
disguised dictatorship, breaking out late in March, is 
still flourishing, more than a month later. At Fun- 
chal, port of the Madeira Islands, rebel troops await 
the advance of a mixed government foree. At Lis- 
bon, the police dispersed a May Day mob with machine 
gin fire, whereupon the entire cabinet, appreiensive 
of more serious trouble, sought asylum in the barracks 
of the 3d Artillery —Dona.p A. Fay, First Lieutenant, 
Infantry. 


Central Europe 


Germany. Has bolt? Publie 


opinion in Germany and elsewhere examines the re- 
sults of the last session of the Reichstag and scans the 
local election returns as they appear, for an answer 
to the question. Obviously, the internal dissension 
Within the ranks of the National Socialists, as brought 
toa head by Hitler’s expulsion from the party of Wal- 
ter Stennes, head of the ‘‘storm troops’’ of northern 
Germany, has proved a setback to Fascist plans. Hit- 
ler, trying to earry water on both shoulders to hold in 


Hitlerism shot its 
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line his revolutionary extremists while he bids for 
support of adventurous elements allied to the moder- 
ate perties, meets varying success. In some sections. 
municipal and state elections show a steady swing 
away from Fascism’s high tide of last July; in others, 
the party records heavy advances. On the whole, it 
is not clear whether the Fascist tactics in bolting the 
Reichstag in February, and in subsequent attacks 
against religion throughout the country, have perma- 
nently crippled their cause. The vigorous reprisals 
of the Church against both that party and the Com- 
munists have damaged the Hitler program, especially 
in Bavaria, the birthplace of Fascism. 

Having succeeded beyond his hopes in getting Cer- 
many through a trying winter, President von Hin- 
denburg signalized the end of the Reichstag session 
by invoking Article 48 of the Weimar Constitution to 
establish temporary dictatorship again. Under his de- 
cree the ‘‘fundamental rights’’ of civil liberty are sus- 
pended for an indefinite period. In short, freedom of 
the press, speech, and assembly are left in each in- 
stance to the discretion of the police. The measure 
was aimed at both the Nazis (Fascists) and the Com- 
munists, whose constant fighting was marked by a 
total of 300 killed and many more hundreds wounded 
within a year—gang warfare which had begun to in- 
terfere seriously with business. From Hitler, who had 
promised with gusto a dictatorship in which ‘‘hun- 
dreds of heads will fall,’ comes an outburst which 
savors of a whine, demanding the resignation of ‘‘so 
ruthless a dictator as Hindenburg.’’ The strongest 
reliance of the President in the past hectic year has 
been Heinrich Breuning. A year ago an unknown, 
today the ‘‘Iron Chaneellor,’’ he has handled Reich- 
stag and state with the skill and courage of a finished 
statesman. Staking everything on securing a work- 
ing agreement between the Social Democrats and the 
Center, he prevailed on the Reichstag to pass the 
measures most vital to Germany’s immediate interests. 
The nation’s finances have been placed on a sound 
basis, agricultural relief is established, and national 
defense is secured. In the latter category is found the 
initial appropriation for the construction of the Er- 
satz Lothringen, Germany’s second ‘‘ pocket battle- 
ship.’’ 

A moderate upturn in business, reducing peak un- 
employment figures at a rate almost double the season- 
al figures, gives ground for hope. Of greater import- 
ance is a trade agreement with Russia calling for de- 
livery to the Soviets of machinery and other pro- 
ducers’ goods valued at $75,000,000. Credits varying 
from 14 to 29 months, guaranteed in part by the Reich, 
cover the transaction. 
tinctively America’s loss. 

Italy. The apparent break-up in the Franco-Italian 
negotiations over naval restriction, referred to above, 
finds Italy and Great Britain in substantial accord, 
and France in the uncomfortablé, if adamant, stand 
of safeguarding her needs regardless of the effect on 
her rivals. 


Germany’s gain here is dis- 


In spite of appearances, the issue remains 
alive, with deadlock no final bar to later compromise. 
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Like Germany, Italy is rapidly developing her trade 
with Russia. Goods exchanged under the January 
agreement have exceeded the totals contemplated so 
far that a superseding arrangement has been effected, 
providing for a 75 per cent increase in trade with the 
Soviet government. A minimum of $18,000,000 worth 
of goods is to be exchanged, the Italian government 
advancing to its industrialists 75 per cent of the ex- 
port value of merchandise shipped. In turn, the 
Soviet government receives long-term credits. Of 
military interest in an item of 75 hydroplanes of the 
type used by the Italian fliers under General Balbo in 
their flight to Brazil, to be delivered to Moscow on 
rush order. Another item calls for 2,000 Italian motor 
trucks. The financing of the scheme, with Rome carry- 
ing the burden, is ample evidence of the straits in 
which Italian business finds itself. With small and 
wholly inadequate reserves of wealth to fall back on, 
Italy is hit far harder than her neighbors by the pro- 
longation—Ortro L. Newson, First Lieutenant, In- 
fantry. 

Eastern Europe 

Russia. Is pyatiletka succeeding? Adept in per- 
suading their half-starved millions an1 their sympa- 
thizers abroad as to present and future success of the 
Five Year Plan, Stalin and his followers find it im- 
possible to conceal the dangerous rifts in their scheme 
from the eyes of the impartial observer. Transporta- 
tion, according to the state-controlled Pravda, falls 
25 per cent behind the expected program; coal, 43 per 
cent, with a precipitous drop in output since January 
1. The difficulty lies in the refusal of the workers to 
accept the intolerable working conditions in the mines. 
Worse news still in steel. The most signal failure, per- 
haps, occurred at the Stalingrad tractor plant, sched- 
uled to produce eventually 150,000 tractors per year. 
Output fell to a few hundred, with 80 per cent of all 
castings going to the scrap heap. From Germany 
comes the news that Moscow, having dumped every- 
thing saleable on a depressed world market, was un- 
able to meet her payments abroad without shipping a 
considerable part of an already inadequate gold re- 
serve. The German Reichsbank was the immediate 
beneficiary of those shipments. At that juncture Mos- 
cow is relieved to find Berlin and Rome willing to ad- 
vance longer credits than those hitherto granted. And 
now Russia reverses herself in the matter of dumping 
wheat. Her exports of 110,000,000 bushels in the 1930- 
31 crop year has disposed of her surplus, but at a 
price which must spell heavy loss to that country. 
Stalin, with the figures before him, becomes interested 
in crop control to restore production to a profitable 
basis. 

General adoption of a piece-work wage system in 
agriculture as well as industry marks one more ac- 
knowledgment by Moscow that ecapitalism’s tools are 
indispensable in the working out of communistie theo- 
ries. With it is instalel khozraschiot (economic ae- 
counting), under which each factory, farm, and 
economic unit becomes an ‘‘individual.’’ And each is 
ordered to pay its own way in the future. 
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Recaliing the 40-year preparation of Germany 
“The Day,”’ is an order requiring the ‘‘ militarizat;) 
of literature.’’ Everything in print, from prim: 
reader to lyric poetry, must sing the praises of ¢\\e 
Red army and preach the campaign against the ¢a))i- 
talistie countries. Other developments of note inelu je 
a new drive against the Kulaks; increased collectiviza- 
tion of farms, now reported to have passed a mark of 
50 per cent of all arable land; extension of foreivn 
boyeotts against Russian goods, and Russia’s reprisals 
as shown above by doing her marketing elsewhere 
(Germany and Italy); and the recall to influence of 
Rykov, the leader of the Right Opposition who was 
ousted last fall. It is a chastened Rykov, however, 
who rejoins the Central Executive Committee. 

Of chief importance is the fact that Moscow has 
weathered its heaviest test to date during the past 
winter, and the greater fact that peasant and _ pro- 
letariat, far from seeing improvement in their condi- 
tion as the millenium year (1932) approaches, sense 
the growing poverty of individual and state. An even 
greater test still lies ahead of Moscow.—GerorGE M. 
Bapcer, First Lieutenant, C. A. C. 


The Balkans and the Near East 

Rumania. Early in April a demonstration in the 
Russian Chamber of Deputies against Minister of In- 
dustry Mancileseu, a favorite of King Carol, led to the 
fall of the Peasant party cabinet of Premier Miron- 
From England, Carol summoned Minister Titu- 
leseu to form a new cabinet. Observers felt that op- 
posing parties would prevent the formation of a cabi- 
net, that the ruler has knowingly given an impossible 
task to Titulescu, upon whose failure, he, Carol, could 
proclaim a dictatorship. 


escu. 


Titulesen, however, managed to reconcile the war- 
ring parliamentary factions and offered a strong cabi- 
net for the King’s approval. But the monarch, re- 
ported to have been urged on by his paramour, Magd. 
Lupeseu, demanded the inclusion of several favorites 
in the ministry. Titulescu resigned. 

Carol’s dictatorship dream, fostered by Alexander’s 
apparent success in Jugoslavia, was disturbed by Al- 
phonso’s departure from one of the last absolute 
strongholds. At any rate, he called upon his ex-tutor 
Jorga to form a cabinet and the new premier dissolved 
the extraordinary session of parliament within a few 
hours after it had first met on April 30. Wild dis- 
order and passionate protests greeted this coup, the 
deputies of the Peasant party shouting ‘‘Down with 
the Dictator.’’ What the future holds depends to 1 
great extent upon the new elections to be held early 
in June. 


Turkey. Kemal has taken steps to strengthen the 
government’s hold upon the younger generation by 
‘he commandeering and reorganization of the Turkis! 
Hearths Society. The Turkish president, using Mus 
solini’s junior Fascists as a model, will gather into 
the centers of the organization the nation’s youth for 
patriotic education. 
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it may be of interest to note that, in line with the 
recent treaties of the Western European powers, Tur- 
kev and Russia have signed a naval accord limiting 
naval armaments in the Black Sea.—D. H. GaLLoway, 
First Lieutenant, Cavalry. 


The Far East 

China. Long-standing preparations for the Na- 
tional Peoples’ Convention, scheduled to be held at 
Nanking May 5, encountered a snag a few days earlier 
in the form of a new revolt against Chiang Kai-Shek. 
With Canton as headquarters, a disaffected group of 
Nationalists has declared against Chiang’s ‘*‘despot- 
ism.’’ The Canton forees are mobilizing rapidly. 
General Ho Ying-chin, Nationalist minister of war, 
reported the desertion of two divisions, the 60th and 
61st. with an additional brigade of the 12th Division, 
now moving south to join the Cantonese. Not only 
does the action precipitate a new armed test for the 
Nanking government, but it puts a temporary stop to 
Ho’s operations in Kwangsi province against the ever 
troublesome Communists. In the past two months he 
has defeated the Reds in several engagements but is 
no farther advanced toward the elimination of his 
enemy than at the outset of his campaign. The peas- 
ant’s lightning change of character from peaceful 
tillers of the soil to armed Communists, and back 
again, by the simple act of taking up a rifle and drop- 
ping it, had faced Ho with the necessity of extermi- 
nating the population of the five Red provinces— 
Kwangsi, Hupeh, Honan, Kweichow, and Kiangsi— 
or of admitting the absence of a solution. Even the 
reintroduction of the Pao-chia system, under which 
local communities are held responsible for banditry 
and communism within their borders, has proved of 
little value. 

In spite of the turmoil besetting him, Chiang pro- 
ceeded according to schedule with the abolition of the 
long-mooted extraterritoriality privileges of the For- 
eign Powers in China. A manaate to that effect was 
issued by C. T. Wang, Nanking foreign minister, on 
May 4 (a day in advance of the official opening of the 
National Peoples’ Convention). Obviously, the date 
was chosen with an eye toward consolidation of 
Chinese sentiment in favor or Chiang Kai-Shek’s pol- 
itical and military machine at a moment when unity 
is vitally needed to meet the double menace of the 
Communists and the Canton rebels. However, the 
provisions of the mandate do not take effect until 
January 1, 1932, at which time special divisions of 
the district courts are to be established at nineteen 
ports for the trial of all cases, civil and criminal, in 
which foreign nationals are involved. Holland and 
Norway surrendered their ‘‘extrallity’’ rights during 
April, but their action involves at most a secant hun- 
dred of their citizens. How far Great Britain, France. 
Japan, and the United States will move toward ac- 
cepting for their nationals a jurisdiction in which 
bribery, torture, lettres de cachet, and other survivals 
of the Middle Ages are still extant, remains to be seen 
The second most important problem facing the Na- 
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tional Convention, from China’s point of view, is 
the adoption of a constitution. The instrument has 
been in preparation under Chiang’s direction for some 
months. Attached to it is a bill of rights, Chiang’s 
special bid for the nation’s support. Unfortunately 
for Chiang, the purpose of such an instrument is be- 
yond the understanding of all except the handful of 
foreign-educated Chinese. To make matters worse, 
both Canton and the Communists charge that the con- 
vention personnel is unrepresentative in that it has 
been hand-picked by Chiang and his lieutenants. 

The difficulties under which the foreigner lives in 
China are illustrated by the report of our Yangtze 
Patrol for the eight months beginning last July. 
American gunboats during that period met 37 attacks. 
It is a record. And the Communists have learned that 
funds can be obtained by seizure for ransom of foreign 
missionaries, the American missionary being valued as 
a very high-priced commodity. 

As Moscow’s agents add to their successes, so the 
Soviet government grows increasingly provocative. 
Regardless of Chinese law, Russian goods, both raw 
commodity and finished product, are dumped into 
Chinese markets. Russian troops mass once more on 
the Mongolian border, waiting only for the necessary 
‘‘ineident’’ to furnish the pretext for aggression. 
Outer Mongolia is already as good as in the Russian 
bag; Chinese Turkestan and Inner Mongolia are ap- 
parently doomed to follow. 


Japan. Close of session for the Diet leaves a record 
almost devoid of accomplishment. The Minseito party, 
enjoying a heavy majority, was yet unable to make 
headway against the violent obstructionist methods of 
the opposition. And after the shooting of Premier 
Hamaguchi, all progress stopped. The appointment 
of Reijiro Wakatsuki to the premiership augurs better 
results for the future. Most of the members of the 
old cabinet were retained. 

Arguments in the Diet relative to the London Naval 
Treaty developed one fact of interest—that Japanese 
naval plans contemplate a strategical defense. More- 
over, it is clear that the powerful ‘‘big navy’’ element 
has never renounced its intention to secure ultimately 
a 10-10-7 ratio in 10,000-gun eruisers. Under the terms 
of the present agreement Japanese strength in that 
category will be 62.2 per cent of the American totals 
in 1938 if our program is completed. However, until 
1935, Japan’s relative strength will slightly exceed 
70 per cent. 

The Russo-Japanese squabble of many months over 
the right of Japanese to fish in Siberian waters has 
finally been settled. A compromise, evaluating the 
ruble at 32.5 sen (16 cents), places the Russian cur- 
rency at many times its true value, but affords the 
Japanese an opportunity to bid for the various fishing 
concessions. The Russians in this case backed down 
from their demand for 40 sen, but only when it was 
clear that the Japanese were going to fish in any event 
—under armed protection if need be. Today, Russia 
has no answer in the water to that argument. 
E. Buatr, First Lieutenant, Infantry. 
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A Night Attack 


A Tactical Lesson from the World War 
Major T. F. McNeill, Infantry 


The following account, taken from the Militar-Wochenblatt 
of November 4, 1930 will recall to American soldiers the bril 
liant night exploit of the 9th Infantry, 2nd Division, in pene- 
trating more than nine kilometers into the enemy’s territory, 
surprising and capturing many prisoners on the night of No- 
vember 1, 1918, a similar advance on the night of November 
3, and various less conspicuous night successes. It will likewise 
remind many of lost opportunities for night exploitation, after 
the turn of the tide, due to failure to appreciate fully the com- 


bat principle elucidated by the anonymous narrator of this 


incident.-— AUTHOR. 
HE 7th Infantry Division, engaged in the 
Flanders offensive from April 10, 1918, had 
fought successfully at Kemmel, Wytschaete, 


‘and Hollebeke. On the 24th and susequent days this 
division attacked on both sides of the Ypres-Lys Canal 
and took the heights south of Zillebeke Lake, thereby 
thrusting deep into the southern flank of the Ypres 
salient. The Chateau de Lankhof, however, was not 
captured, and this failure prevented the straighten- 
ing of the front of the division. Therefore, its capture 
was ordered on the afternoon of the 27th, and the 4th 
Company, 393d Infantry, (det. Ist Co., 4th Pion. at- 
tached) which was in line near Lock No. 7, and which 
still retained fair combat strength, was assigned this 
mission. The attack was attempted in the afternoon, 
but came under strong machine gun and rifle fire and 
made no progress. 

The commander of the pioneer company and an 
officers’ patrol from the 393d Infantry found shelter 
in a shell hole. They quickly decided that the accom- 
plishment of the mission as ordered was impossible 
and agreed to try a night attack. The pioneer officer, 
who happened to be the senior, gave the following 
order : 

** Direction—the 
trees. 


chateau there—those high 
Orient and set compasses. The heavy ma- 
chine gun platoon will cover the right flank and 
conceal the movement of the attacking troops by 
placing a band of fire to the right front. The 
officers’ patrol will lead the advance, followed at 
100 meters by the 4th Company. Connecting 
files in the interval. On the signal—green star 
rocket—that the chateau has been taken, the 
heavy machine gun company will advance to the 
chateau, first notifying the battalion and the 
artillery.”’ 





The patrol, consisting of two officers, a sergeant- 
major, and three men, advanced in prescribed forma- 
tion in the darkness of the cloudy, starless night. The 
point, without being fired on, reached a double and 
apparently broad wire obstacle covering a_ position 
east of the chateau, which had hitherto not been ob- 
served. Under the protecting noise of the machine 
gun fire directed to the right flank, the two bands of 


wire were cut through. The well maintained trene' 
in rear seemed to be empty. A pistol shot fired into 
a dugout brought forth an English lieutenant and his 
batman. Both had been sound asleep. 

The 4th Company was now brought forward to oc- 
cupy the trench on both sides of the passage. This 
was done on much too narrow a front, however; for 
as it developed later, only two or three squads of the 
weak company came up. The rest had lost contac: 
in the darkness, and remained outside the wire. 

The point resumed the advance on the chateau by 
a well worn footpath. The darkness was now com- 
plete. An English runner, sent by his company com- 
mander to investigate the firing, ran right into the 
arms of the German officer at the point of the patrol. 
Only by feeling of his helmet was it possible to tell 
whether he was English or German. 

With three prisoners, the patrol reached the moat 
around the chateau. Here cover was taken behin| 
the high trees and a rapid reconnaissance of the local- 
ity was made. Two crossings over the moat were soon 
found; they could be distinguished by the greater 
brightness of the adjacent water surfaces. A _ lively 
commotion could be heard within the chateau, but no 
sign whatever of defensive measures could be ob- 
served. A demand for surrender was shouted in 
English and three hand grenades—incidentally our 
entire supply—were thrown across the moat to em- 
phasize the demand. Immediately after the explo- 
sions we rushed across the bridges into the chateau. 
A rare spectacle awaited us. Two officers and about 
40 men—it was a Leicester company—were standing 
with uplifted hands in the chateau yard, their rifles 
leaning against the outer walls of the concrete shel- 
ters built in the ruins of the building; haversacks, 
canteens, and clothing were hanging over them. 

It now remained only to bring up the 4th Company 
of the 393d, and then the heavy machine gun platoon. 
After repeated green rocket signals, the slow but regu- 
lar fire of our own artillery directed against the cha- 
teau was stopped, and the chateau was oceupied and 
secured by the establishment of outposts. The mission 
had been accomplished without loss, except for the 
few men wounded in the daylight attempt. 

The officers’ patrol undertook to conduct the pri- 
soners to the rear. - Another exciting experience 0c- 
curred on the return march. The long column formed 
by the prisoners and escort, groping for direction in 
the darkness, lost its way in the cantonment nortli 
of the chateau and failed to find the gap in the wire 
where the position east of the chateau was originally 
crossed, but came upon the wire some 200 meters fur- 
ther north. Here, 20 more Englishmen were so as 
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tounded by the unexpected appearance of Germans 
in their rear that they forgot to resist and quietly 
joined the long column of their captured comrades. 
On the other side of the bands of wire, which we had 
eut a second time, we encountered, to our great re- 
lief, a strong patrol of the 165th Infantry which 
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guided us to the canal dam, our original point of de- 
parture, and also took possession of the now unoce- 
cupied English trenches. Not until we arrived at the 
command post of the Ist Battalion, 393d Infantry, 
were we able to make an accurate count of our prison- 
ers. There were three officers and 58 men. 

It can not be denied that the night operation de- 
scribed above was extraordinarily favored by luck. 
As the captured officers, under the stimulus of a glass 
of whiskey, explained later at the command post, the 
battalion to which the prisoners belonged had been re- 
lieved at Albert, transported north, and put in line 
again on the same day. Thus they were exhausted 
to the point of collapse. Their knowledge of the situa- 
tion was plainly faulty. All the prisoners agreed that 
they believed themselves to be in the second line, 
instead of directly opposed to the enemy. In addition, 
the entire foree, including the officers, gave the im- 
pression of having had little war experience. Only 
this can explain the neglect of all measures for secur- 
ity and liaison, and the resultant complete success of 
the surprise. 

Notwithstanding the fortunate circumstances that 
favored the little attacking party, the raid against 
the Chateau de Lankhof illustrates some characteristic 
principles of night attacks. Leadership and Combat, 


paragraph 427, states that night attacks are a suitable 
That asser- 


means for the extension of suceesses won. 
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tion must be fully conceded. Successful battles, such 
as preceded the above described enterprise, tend to 
create the state of morale favorable to the success of 
bold strokes; on the one side a feeling of superiority ; 
on the other of inferiority, a tendenecy to panic or ex- 
cited action, and so to that overestimation of unseen 
dangers which is exactly what gives night enterprises 
especially good chances of success. 

The night is the natural friend and ally of him who 
has suffered defeat or fought without success. More 
than once in the last defensive battles of 1918 we bene- 
fitted by darkness. Often at the end of a hard day’s 
fighting on an extended front, scarcely a single unit 
was half way fit for further combat. Only the rela- 
tive quiet of the long autumn nights permitted the 
reorganization of the defense which generally made 
the attack difficult for the opponent when it was re- 
newed the next day. A night push of the enemy’s in- 
fantry certainly would not have found the same con- 
sternation as in this example of the English, more 
sensitive to surprise and unaccustomed situations than 
the Germans. But an increased night activity might 
have been very unpleasant for us. Had such action 
been a principle of combat of the other side, and been 
carried out on a correspondingly large scale, the Ger- 
man resistance must have collapsed much sooner than 
it did. 

The almost timid avoidance of night activity which 
was the rule on the side of the Entente in 1918 shows 
the disadvantage of too much dependence on the heavy 
combat auxiliaries, especially on artillery and tanks. 
The delays made necessary by waiting for the support 
of these arms permitted many fruits of victory to go 
unplucked, whereas a greater emphasis on the inher- 
ent value of infantry, which finds its best expression 
in night enterprises, would have made easy the ex- 
ploitation of success. 

It is clear that an enterprise such as the raid against 
Lankhof gives no proof that night operations, even on 
a greater scale, would have been practicable at all 
stages of the World War, or that they would have 
materially affected its course. The conditions of 
morale which have been indicated as requisite for the 
success of night attacks, can seldom be produced ex- 
cept by daylight battles, at least in the case of oppos- 
ing forces of approximately equal combat value. A 
characteristic feature of night operations is, however, 
well illustrated by this example, namely, the possibili- 
ties open to a numerically inferior force, which has 
the advantage in combat skill and training, Our 
Leadership and Combat correctly stresses this attri- 
bute of night operations. But the doctrines may well 
be extended. Not only an independence of numbers 
may be achieved by the utilization of darkness, but 
also a far reaching independence of material means of 
combat. 

The recognition of this principle may prove to be 
of great importance in this day of mechanization. To 
promote such recognition is the purpose of these lines 
written from personal experience. 
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N VIEW of the fact that present tables of organiza- 

tion governing the allotment of personnel to the 
regimental communications section do not provide for 
replacements in the event that all men are not present 
for duty with the section, the following method for 
establishing and maintaining wire communication in 
the field has been adopted by the regiments of the 
3d Brigade: 

a. Normally, in the attack, but one wire line is 
laid—along the regimental axis, which may or may 
not coincide with one of the battalion axes. 

b. The regimental wire-head or forward message 
center is kept as near to the front as possible. 

ce. Battalion commanders are kept informed of the 
location of this forward message center. 

d. During an uninterrupted advance, no attempt 
is made to establish wire connections with battalion 
command posts. When the advance is interrupted for 
any considerable period of time, telephone communica- 
tion with battalions is established. 

e. The axis of signal communications, as announced 
in the attack order, gives the probable locations of the 
forward message center during the advance. Battalion 
commanders may assume that the forward message 
center will be promptly established and will be in 
operation soon after the battalions have passed any 
point named on the axis of signal communication. 
Runners and messengers from battalion to regiment 
are then directed to the point on the regimental axis 
nearest to and in the rear of the battalion commander. sciaaguiiaatetsil rei 

f. The regimental command post is advanced along 
the axis of signal communication as rapidly as possible, In the 7th Infantry, Colonel D. W. Ryder command- 
but the advanced message center moves forward irre- ing, Private John G. Hellen, Service Company, re- 
spective of the command post. ceived a Soldier’s Medal on Friday, April 24. 

g. Regimental commanders, in case of necessity, Brigadier General J. C. Castner made the presenta- 
establish auxiliary telephone stations along the regi- tion at a review on the main parade ground of Van- 





The Mobile Message Center of the 19th Brigade Headquarters. 


The communications officers of the 4th Brigade are 
conducting a brigade communications school. While 
the principal purpose of the school is to develop eff- 
cient communications men capable of handling in- 
fantry communications in combat, it is also teaching 
enlisted men fundamentals of trades which will be 
valuable to them if or when they return to civil life. 
This school is a good example of educational oppor- 
tunities that the Army offers to enlisted men, many 
of whom receive advantageous opportunities for em 
ployment with the great communications companies 
of the country. 


mental axis, notifying battalion commanders. eouver Barracks. Private Hellen received the decora- 
Radio, panel and messenger agencies are accessible tion for his part in saving a girl from drowning on 


at all times to serve the battalion. : the Columbia River on June 8, 1930. 
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“Officers Front and Center.” 29th Infantry, Fort Benning, Ga., Doughboy Stadium. 


Col. Duncan K. Major, Jr., Commanding. 
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THE 29TH INFANTRY WORKS OUT AN ENTRAINING PROBLEM. 


Loading Vehicles by Crane. 


The 8th Infantry, Colonel W. P. Coleman command- 
ing, now boasts possession of the Edwin Howard Clark 
Machine Gunners’ Trophy. Company D, Captain K. 
S. Whittemore commanding, is the company that won 
a year’s custody of the Trophy, permanent possession 
of the bronze plaque, and a cash award of about $300. 
An average score per man of 405.94 out of a possible 
500 is the record on which Company D was awarded 
this machine gun honor this year. 

On May 1, 1931, the War Department approved the 
Wolf’s Head in a black oblong as the distinetive in- 
signia of the 27th Infantry, Colonel W. E. Hunt com- 
manding. 

The 29th Infantry, Colonel Dunean K. Major, Jr., 
commanding, recently held a most successful ‘‘ Visitors’ 
Day’? at Fort Benning. The press of Georgia and 
neighboring States gave generous publicity to the idea 
of promoting friendship and cooperation between 
civilians and the military. The regiment threw its 
splendid barracks open to visitors, and there was keen 
competition among the companies to make the best 
impression. A remark frequently heard among the 


Loading Animals. 


Train Section About Ready to Move. 


visitors that they thought that about three years of a 
soldier’s life would do their boys a world of good. 
The 29th Infantry also recently took advantage of 
the facilities at Fort Benning and conducted a problem 
in the actual mobilization and training of the 
strength regiment. 


war 
The number of box, stock, and fiat 
cars involved required the use of four loading sidings. 
The loading of men, stock, transportation, and kitchens 
at these four points, and the necessary switching to 
assemble two trains for each battalion furnished a very 
interesting and practical problem, and was carried out 
with gratifying smoothness and efficiency. 


The 31st Infantry has completed its annual maneu- 
vers at Corregidor, P. I. The regiment, less the 3d 
Battalion, spent two weeks on the Rock, and after 
that the 3d Battalion took its turn. During the maneu- 
vers each rifle company had one platoon of machine 
guns and manned 79-mm, guns. The firing 
problems included several at floating and towed tar- 
gets, both during the daytime and at night. The train- 
ing in firing the 75-mm. guns at towed targets wes 
conducted by means of attaching Springfield rifles to 
the guns. This method worked satisfactorily. 


several 


Kitchen and Mess Hall of Company G, 9th Infantry. 
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Field Inspections 


[ELD inspections of the National Guard have a 

two-fold purpose—to ascertain the state of train- 
ing of units and organizations with a view to determin- 
ing their degree of readiness for active service, and to 
serve as the basis of future training requirements to 
be included in the directives of the Militia Bureau and 
corps area commanders. 

It has been concluded that the information desired 
can best be obtained by observing the performance of 
all ranks in tactical and combat exercises and in the 
conduct of camp routine, by considering the strength 
of a unit present at camp, the sufficiency and condition 
of arms, matériel and equipment; and by noting the 
general efficiency of the command, discipline and 
morale, and fire control and fire discipline. 

The inspections are to be conducted, and the rating 
of units is to be made by boards of officers rather than 
by individual officers. These boards are to be consti- 
tuted by corps area commanders and composed of 
three officers of the Regular Army on duty in the 
corps area, preferably, but not necessarily, on duty with 
the National Guard. In large camps it is conceivable 
that more than one such board will be in operation, 
so that there may be enough of them to conduct the 
inspection with dispatch and thoroughness. 

In detail the scope of the inspections will inelude 
the following subjects and operations: 

a. Combat Efficiency. 

(1) Training programs will provide for suitable 
tactical exercises in keeping with the training direc- 
tive prescribed for the organization, and not less than 
one full day for each battalion or similar organiza- 
tion to be tested will be provided therein. 

(2) The problems used in these tactical exercises 
will be prepared by the appropriate national guard 
commanders and their staffs with the assistance of 
the regular army instructors, in connection with the 
preparation of their field training programs. Problems 
will be so designed as to fit the terrain available at the 
camp, and applicable to the arm or branch of unit 
under inspection. Problems should be commensurate 
with the state of training of the unit. In this econ- 
nection, commanders should keep in mind the Militia 
Bureau policy of sound basic training, and should 
draft their problems so as to bring out such principles. 

(3) All troops in camp will participate in such 
tactical exercises as may be prescribed in training 
programs, and such participation will be observed by 
the inspection board and ratings assigned based on 
performance. 

(4) In order that all personnel may participate in 
these tactical exercises, and to avoid breaking up exist- 
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ing organizations, the company, troop, or battery, at 
existing strength, is designated as the unit to carry 
out the exercises. This action is taken in furtherance 
of the Militia Bureau policy of basic training. 

(5) The headquarters and staffs of battalions and 
higher organizations will be inspected and rated by the 
board through observation of their methods, capacity 
and efficiency throughout the entire camp period, of 
their work as a staff team in the conduct of the tactical 
exercises prescribed herein, and of their performance 
in command post exercises. Whenever applicable, con- 
sideration will be given, in determining the combat 
efficiency of commanders and staffs, to the suitablility 
and tactical soundness of the problems prepared by 
them. 

(6) In the preparation of problems the Militia 
Bureau policy of thorough basic training must be con- 
stantly kept in mind. No problems, exercises or man- 
euvers, should be set up, the execution of which is 
beyond the capabilities of the troops to be tested. This 
same limitation applies to the tests for commanders 
and staffs. In this connection, there is a marked tend- 
ency in many States to advance in training beyond a 
status appropriate to the annual turn-over in enlisted 
personnel within the organization. Thus, the great 
necessity of training officers and key men in funda- 
mentals is being overlooked, and it is upon such train- 
ing that the rating of availability for mobilization 
greatly depends. 

b. Conduct of Camp Routine. 

The rating to be assigned to this factor will naturally 
be governed largely by the general efficiency of com- 
manders in the supervision and conduct of camp 
routine, consideration being given to ability to formu- 
late orders and secure their proper execution through- 
out the chain of command, the training and perform- 
ance of interior guards, the conduct and operation of 
messes, the observance of proper police and sanitary 
measures throughout the camp, and the operation of 
supply within the organization. 

c. Strength Present in Camp. 

A high percentage of attendance at the camp is 
one of the best indications of the efficiency of an 
organization. Only with an approach to 100 per cent 
attendance can any real estimate of the efficiency and 
training of an organization be made. In making this 
estimate the inspection board must consider the entire 
personnel present. The presence of an excessive null- 
ber of recruits is naturally reflected in the training. 
and should result in a lower rating being given under 
this factor. 
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. Sufficiency and Condition of Arms, Matériel, and 
Equipment. 

in order that an accurate estimate may be obtained 
of the condition and completeness of such uniforms, 
arms and equipment as are with the troops in camp, 
and a rating assigned this factor, the following pro- 
cedure Will be earried out: 

1) National guard field training programs for all 
organizations will provide for an inspection to be 
held in full field equipment, including the pitching 
of shelter tents and display of equipment, during the 
latter days of camp. These inspections will be con- 
ducted under the entire supervision and control of 
national guard commanders. 

(2) Inspection boards will accompany national 
guard commanders during their inspections of the 
troops, and will themselves make such inspections as 
are necessary to arrive at a conclusion as to the exact 
condition of the United States property in camp in 
the hands of the troops. 

3) When an organization is using guns, motors, 
or other equipment which is issued them for training 
purposes upon arrival at camp, and which is not part 
of its organizational equipment, inspection boards will 
be furnished, when practicable, with a statement as 
to the amount and serviceability of like equipment in 
possession of the organization at its home station. 


e. General Efficiency of the Command. 

The general efficiency of the command will be rated 
by the board after observation of the initiative and 
qualities of command and leadership displayed by the 
various commanders during the progress of the tactical 
exercises, or as evidenced by all commanders at other 
formations. In the case of battalion and higher com- 
manders and their staffs, this factor will be determined 
by the board by observation of the ability displayed 
by such officers during command post or other com- 
bined command and staff exercises or at other troop 
assemblies. 

f. Discipline and Morale. 

During the progress of the camp, members of the 
inspection board will observe such conditions as will 
determine the rating to be assigned the factor of 
discipline and morale. Such things as military court- 
esy, promptness and orderliness of formations, quiet- 
ness in camp after taps, spirit in which assigned tasks 
are performed, and other similar evidence should be 
carefully observed. 

g. Fire Control and Fire Discipline. 

All field training programs of national guard units 
Whose principal arm is the rifle should make provision 
ior the firing of simple musketry exercises at field 
training camps where facilities for such firing exist. 
The firing of these exercises will be observed by in- 
spection boards, and a rating based on such observa- 
tions assigned this factor. 

The company, troop, or battery has been designated 


as the ‘‘unit of inspection.”’ 


For a regiment, separate 


battalion, or squadron to be rated as ‘‘satisfactory’’ 
all headquarters and at least 70 per cent of the units 
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of which it is composed must be rated as ‘‘satisfae- 
tory.’”’ 

Units and organizations will be rated either 
factory’’ or ‘‘unsatisfactory.’’ Where a rating of 
‘‘unsatisfactory’’ is given, the deficiencies which neces- 
sitated such a rating are to be stated in detail in the 
space provided for ‘‘remarks’’ on the blank forms. 

The blank forms on which board reports are to be 
made are to be supplied to corps area commanders by 
the Chief of the Militia Bureau, and such administra- 
tive instructions as may be necessary will be issued 
with the forms. 

This system of field inspection is a great step for- 
ward in the National Guard and one that will work 
to the advantage of every one concerned. 


** satis- 


The Ration Allowance 


| pee the past several years there has been an in- 
sistent demand for an increase in the ration allow- 
ance of the National Guard while attending the sum- 
mer field training camps. The matter culminated in 
1929 when a resolution was adopted at the National 
Guard Association at its convention in Los Angeles, 
which called for an allowance of 55 cents per man 
per day. When a study was instituted it was 
found that there were not sufficient data available in 
the office of the Chief of the Militia Bureau on which 
to base a decision in the matter. 

The ration allowance is not governed by law; it is 
fixed by the Chief of the Militia Bureau. In general 
it is based upon the cost of the ration of the Regular 
Army, which is fixed each year by executive order of 
the President, the amount being based upon the pre- 
vailing prices of food stuffs. For the past several 
years the allowance has been 50 cents. The compo- 
nents are procured by the U. S. property and disburs- 
ing officers in accordance with the laws and regulations 
which govern purchases for the Army. 

Prior to the opening of the field training camps 
last summer General Everson communicated with the 
corps area commanders and solicited their coopera- 
tion in securing information on which to base sound 
conclusions. In the process of camp inspection the 
messing and ration situation was especially inquired 
into. Officers of the Militia Bureau who visited camps 
delved into messing arrangements and the sufficiency 
of the ration. The Chief of the Militia Bureau con- 
cerned himself with the matter when he visited practic- 
ally every camp in the United States. The informa- 
tion obtained through all of these sources has been 
given very careful consideration in the office of the 
Chief of the Militia Bureau, and it shows, in general, 
that the National Guard is subsisting satisfactorily 
on the 50-cent ration. It was found that while in a 
number of instances the ration allowance is augmented 
from state funds, the additional money was used for 
the purchase of components not considered available 
in the soldier’s ration. 

The number of units which were unsatisfactorily ra- 
tioned was very small compared to those which found 
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the allowance to be adequate, and the unsatisfactory 
messes, it was sensed, were as a rule poorly managed. 
It was found that where uniform bills of fare were 
prepared the messes were superior to those where the 
bills of fare were left to unit commanders to prepare. 
Where entire camps were operated under a master 
bill of fare the property and disbursing officers were 
able to purchase the components in large quantities 
and thus take advantages of lower prices submitted 
in the bids of various dealers. 

A survey of food prices made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics shows that they have decreased from 
15 to 20 per cent in the past two years. In view of 
this fact, together with those obtained by means of 
the survey, it has been decided that there will be no 
increase in the national guard ration for the coming 
summer camps. 

In those isolated cases where the food prices in 
particular localities are above the average, the Chief 
of the Militia Bureau has approved increases to cover 
such conditions. These instances are few and are well 
known in the Militia Bureau. 

When officers recommend an increase in the na- 
tional guard ration they must take into consideration 
the fact that an increase of one cent involves an addi- 
tional expenditure of more than *20,000 per year, and 
that an increase of five cents per ration would boost 
the cost of the field training camps by more than $100,- 
000. Such an inerease cannot possibly be met out of 
current Militia Bureau appropriations. 


National Guard vs. Communists 


URING the past few months the Communists 


have invaded the national guard sector, as they 


refer to it. At certain places they have carried their 
attacks directly to the portals of national guard 
armories and circulated their literature to members 
of the citizen-soldiery. In one breath they refer to 
the horrors of militarism, and in the next the reader 
is enjoined to shed his life blood for the communist 
cause. 

As a protest against this activity one of the national 
guard publications of the 43d Division cites the in- 
stances which have come under its observation and 
sets forth the position of the National Guard with re- 
spect to them. It says— 

‘*The National Guard have no quarrel with any 
political organization and do not intend to have. If 
the communists, Young Workers’ League, or any other 
branch of the radical element wish to present their 
claims before the electorate, that is something quite 
within their province. 

“‘On the other hand, when literature is passed 
among our members, exhorting them to ignore the 
solemn oaths taken at the time of enlistment and 
join forces with a radical mob whose ideas of good 
government are vague, even to their own leaders, the 
National Guard as a body protests and is ready to 
carry out this protest in the interests of good govern- 
ment. 
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‘‘The National Guard are citizen soldiery, trained 
to protect and defend their country. They are swor 
to that end and will adhere strictly to their oath. We 
have not sought a quarrel with the communists aid 
are not seeking one. But, let any organization of 
radically minded individuals attempt to tear down t\« 
structure which has been built up for years as a meaiis 
of common defense, then shall they feel the potent 
qualities of the National Guardsmen. 

‘‘They shall at once be impressed with the thought 
that the National Guardsman is patriotic to a high 
degree and stands ready and willing at all times to 
defend and sustain the glorious traditions of the na- 
tion as exemplified by former generations of this eali- 
bre of citizen and soldier.’’ 

This is no mincing of words. It is a plain state- 
ment with teeth in it, and communists who essay to 
invade National Guard organizations may expect to 
abide by the consequences of their doings. 


Economy 


HE watchward of the military establishment to- 

day is ‘‘economy,’’ and this applies with special 
emphasis to the National Guard. If the Guard is to 
continue its progress, it must be done with the same 
amount of money that it is now receiving from the 
Federal Government. Under existing circumstances, 
an increase in the appropriations cannot be hoped for. 

All of this means that National Guard units all over 
the country must practice economy wherever they can 
and in whatever way they may. They must get a 
return of one hundred cents for every dollar that is 
spent for their maintenance and training. 

One of the major items in the expenses of field train- 
ing camps is that of freight transportation of unit 
equipment, supplies, and matériel from home stations 
to camp and return. The Government pays practic- 
ally full passenger fare for each officer and enliste( 
man. This carries with it a 150-pound baggage allow- 
ance per person; the company that goes to camp with 
50 men has an allowance of 7,500 pounds. If the com- 
pany property and equipment are packed properly, 
as checkable baggage, the allowance should be suff- 
cient to cover everything, and the allotment of addi- 
tional funds should not be necessary for the trans- 
portation of freight. 

At least one entire regiment accomplished this dur- 
ing the training period last summer. Not a cent was 
spent for the transportation of equipment for any 
of the units. Every pound was checked under the 
baggage allowance. Officers and men agreed that 
they had everything that was necessary for their 
comfort and training while at camp. The same ac- 
complishment throughout the National Guard would 
mean an important saving of money on this item. 

The Militia Bureau is working out a plan for the 
construction of storehouses at field training camps. 
where much of the heavy property may be stored dur- 
ing the period between camps. The transportations 
funds saved are to be devoted to this project, and in 
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the course of time the camps will be provided with 
adequate facilities for the purpose. 

The provision of storehouses will work out to the 
advantage of all eoneerned. They will save freight 
transportation costs; unit commanders will be relieved 
of the care and responsibility for the property during 
the armory drill season, the individual men of the com- 
pany will be relieved of the manual labor of handling 
all of this property from armory to train and from 
train to camp. It will be at the camp when they arrive 
there, ready to be issued and placed in service. 

This is one of the important items in the progress 
of the National Guard, in which every officer and en- 
listed man can do his part. Every one should cooper- 
ate in it to the end that it may be realized in the near 
future. 


Oregon to Hold Battle Exercise 

RRANGEMENTS are being made by Major 

General George A. White, Adjutant General of 
Oregon and commander of the 41st Division, for a 
large military demonstration during the annual field 
training of the Oregon National Guard at Camp Clat- 
sop, Oregon. 

The date for the affair, June 20, has been set aside 
as Visitors’ Day at the camp, and provisions are be- 
ing made for the attendance of some 50,000 people of 
the northwest section. 

In addition to the usual field day sports and com- 
petitions, the Oregon troops will demonstrate an at- 
tack. It will start with the deployment of the troops 
in approach march formation, will include all of the 
phases of the attack, and will end with the assault fire. 

The topography of the training area at Camp Clat- 
sop is such that many thousands of people may wit- 
ness the formation in perfect safety from a long ridge 
which runs parallel to the zone of action of the brigade. 
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The Chambers of Commerce and ecivie organizations 
throughout the State are joining with the National 
Guard authorities to make the occasion the banner day 
of the year in the State, and it will provide a great deal 
of favorable publicity for the Oregon National Guard. 


An All-American Unit 


yee gon D, 137th Infantry, was federally recog- 
nized May 9, 1921. It is composed of three officers 
and 64 enlisted men. It is the first all-Indian unit to 
be formed as a part of the organized forces of the Na- 
tional Guard and of the United States. It is the only 
all-Indian machine gun company in the organized 
forces of the United States. It is distinctly an all- 
American unit. At present it has members of 30 differ- 
ent tribes from 22 different States, ranging from 
Washington and California on the west coast to 
Alabama and New York on the east coast. The com- 
pany is a fine representative group of Indian young 
men who are students at Haskell; among its members 
are eight varsity football men, nine varsity baseball 
men, five basketball men, five varsity track men, and 
several members of the boxing team. 

During the last four years the unit has won at en- 
campments fourteen cups for competition in military 
and athletic events, which were held at the annual 
encampments. Since its organization, Company D 
has won four high-point field meet cups given by the 
State of Kansas. 

Company D led the State of Kansas in drill attend- 
ance during the years of 1928, 1929, 1930. The per- 
centage of attendance for men present for all drills in 
1928 was 93.2; for 1929, 92.9; for 1930, 94.7. Every 
rating given at federal inspections since 1926 has been 
‘*Very Satisfactory.’’ This group of original Ameri- 
cans has an esprit and a morale which are not surpassed 
in any military unit in the Kansas National Guard. 
The company is commanded by Capt. Frank Dunkley. 
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Company D, 137th Infantry, an All-Indian Unit. 
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Rifle Marksmanship 


ANY infantry units of the National Guard are 

pursuing the rifle marksmanship course of train- 
ing in a systematic manner, and attaining splendid 
This is evidenced by the number of men who 
qualify on the target ranges at home stations and at 
field training camps each year. 


results. 
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Sergeant Rubin Jacobs, Co. D, 137th Inf., Kansas National 
Guard. A full-blooded Sioux Indian Chief. 
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The Chief of the Militia Bureau considers that a 
thorough course of training in marksmanship is a p 
requisite to the conduct of combat firing, and he js 
stressing the steps of a program of training that jis 
caleulated to produce the desired result. They are 

1. Thorough preparatory individual instruction 
along the lines prescribed by the training regulations 
on rifle marksmanship. 

2. Small-bore firing. The Chief of the Militia 
Bureau’s Indoor Match has given a great stimulus to 
the class of marksmanship. Nearly all the States en- 
tered teams in the match this year. 

3. Known distance range practice, which includes 
the firing of the instruction and record courses either 
on home station ranges or at field training camps. 

4. Preliminary instruction in musketry, including 
exercises in range estimation, target designation, fire 
distribution, fire control and fire discipline. 

®. Firing simple musketry problems on landscape 
targets with the caliber .22 rifle. 

6. Firing simple musketry exercises with service 
ammunition when satisfactory progress has been made 
in the firing of the record practice at known distances. 

7. Combat firing. 


Award of Soldier’s Medal 
APTAIN Walter J. 
C Infantry, Pennsylvania National 
first citizen-soldier to be awarded the Soldier’s Medal 
by the War Department. 

Captain Bryden was on duty at the National Guard 
armory at his home station, Carbondale, Pennsylvania. 
An electrie spark ignited the fumes from an open gaso- 
line tank which had stopped at a filling station across 
the street. The gasoline on the pavement caught fire. 
Seizing a fire extinguisher, which hung on the wall in 
his orderly room, Captain Bryden rushed across the 
street and into the fire. He extinguished the flames 
and prevented them from reaching the filled tank. 

The War Department citation awarding the medal 
to Captain Bryden states in part, ‘‘The heroism dis- 
played by Captain Bryden reflects great credit on him- 
self and the military service.”’ 


Bryden, Company F, 109th 
Guard, is the 
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Every Soldier Will Want a Copy of 


General Pershing’s 


My Experiences in the World War 


Only a Limited Supply of First Edition Available 


Two Volumes, Lavishly Illustrated, $10.00 
Less Usual Member’s Discount 





Order Your Copy Today From 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 























THE OLD SERGEANT’S CONFERENCES 
By Colonel William H. Waldron, U. S. A. 


en Old Sergeant and his Wards—the Oracle and the worshipers at his shrine—assemble on the 
barrack steps after supper. The Evening Conference is on. Here the young soldiers bring 
their problems for solution. The Old Sergeant discusses them freely and frankly. Out of the 
wealth of his personal experience he supplies the answers where he can. 


Here Are Some of the Things He Discusses 


How to get along in the Army and make a success of the soldier Some of the reasons why soldiers desert and how they may 
game. be avoided. 





What the Soldiers’ Home at Washington, D.C., means to the Regu- What an honorable discharge means to the soldier when he goes back 
lar Army Soldier. to civil life. 

How the soldier's job in the army compares with the one he can get Why the soldier gets permission from the First Sergeant to see the 
on the outside. Company Commander. 

What military courtesy and military discipline mean to the soldier What it costs the soldier to change station without authority. 


and why they are so necessary in the Army. How K. P. details may be worked out to the advantage of the 


How the soldier gets back to his outfit when he goes A. W.O. L. soldier. 


ANY company commanders have found that the text of the Old Ser- 
geant’s Conferences includes the very material they require for their 
Noncommissioned Officer Schools, and are using it there. 


| LR Sagi soldier in the army should have a copy of this book for 
his very own. Company commanders have found that those 
soldiers who have read the book take on a new interest in the sol- 
dier game and get along better in their outfit. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY PRICE $1.50, POSTPAID 
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Saving Prospective Reserve Officers 
Lieutenant Colonel George W. Fisher, C.A.-Res. 


NE of the problems that must be solved if the 

Junior R. O. T. C. and the C. M. T. C. are to ful- 
fill their mission of developing junior officers for the 
Officers Reserve Corps, is how to keep the graduates 
of those organizations interested in military train- 
ing and national defense from the time of their gradua- 
tion until they are eligible for commissions. 

Those who graduate and continue their academic 
work in universities with Senior R. O. T. C. units are 
provided for. Their admission into the O. R. C. 
usually comes in due time, with the completion of 
their university work, 

But what of the thousands of enthusiastic boys of 
about eighteen years of age who go from high school 
into the business world ? 

The United States government annually spends 
thousands of dollars on these Junior R. O. T. C. and 
C. M. T. C. members without getting adequate return 
for the expenditure. This is not entrely the fault 
of the young men. Many of them have been student 
officers, and a great many have attended one or more 
(.M. T. C. They have been greatly interested in their 
work, and are the best possible officer material. The 
same applies to the graduates of the C. M. T. C. 
Ilowever, under present conditions, if at the age of 
eighteen they have completed high school and shown 
enthusiasm and aptitude for military training, they 
are discouraged from carrying on their training be- 
cause the laws of eligibility bar them from the O. R. C. 
until the age of twenty-one. 

Because there is no place for them in the present 
scheme their interest is soon lost, and once lost it is 
almost impossible to regain. This loss of interest in 
things military cannot be taken as an indictment of 
patriotism. The transition from high school into the 
commercial world absorbs the young men’s attention. 
At the present time practically nothing is done to re- 
tain the military interest of these thousands of poten- 
tial officers until they reach the age that makes them 
eligible for O. R. C. eommissions. 

It is the practice in one Corps Area to send the 
names of graduates of the C. M. T. C. to reserve 
organization commanders, so that they contact them 
and endeavor to interest them in the Reserve Corps. 
But what have we to offer them? The only opening 
is in the E. R. C., from which, after reaching the age 
of twenty-one and completing certain correspondence 
courses, they may become commissioned. 

The E. R. C. is practically non-existent and, so far 
candidate for concerned, offers 


as a commission is 
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no advantages in obtaining further training. Other 
than the fact that its members are carried on the rolls. 
it means nothing. Members of the E. R. C. 


get to training camps. 


do not 
The only training that is avail- 
able to them is through correspondence courses, an | 
they could have that without belonging to the E. R. (., 
since civilians are also permitted to take these courses. 

So it is not remarkable that graduates of the Junior 
Rk. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. do not care to enlist in 
the E. R. C. They have just completed four years of 
varied training and are rewarded with the grade of 
private, and not even a chance of actively serving in 
that grade. If their interest is to be kept high they 
must be given due recognition for the work that they 
already have accomplished and, at the same time, 
offered an opportunity for constant active participa- 
tion, on a basis that is considered a promotion, until 
they are eligible for commissions. 


has resulted in the loss to the Re- 
serve Corps of thousands of prospective good officers 
who could have been obtained with little inducement 
and small effort. 


This condition 


We must recognize the fact that- they will not en- 
list in the E. R. C.; that as graduates of the Junior 
R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C, they feel, and rightly. so, 
that they are entitled to promotion; that as candidates 
for commissions they should have standing as such. 
While a reserve commission is a mark of distinction, 
it entails considerable sacrifices on the part of the 
holder, and the path to a commission should be made 
as attractive as possible. 

It is believed that the following plan will overcome 
the principal objections to the present scheme, an. will 
retain the interest of graduates of the Junior R. 0. T. 
C. and C. M. T. C. during the period when they are 
most likely to lose that interest : 

1. A separate corps to be organized, to be called 
the Aspirants’ Corps, or some similar name, This to 
be composed of graduates of the Junior R. O. T. © 
and the C. M. T. C. who are under the age of twenty- 
one years, and who desire further training that they 
may qualify for commissions in the Reserve Corps. 

2.. The aspirants to wear a distinctive badge. 
chevron, or hat cord, so that they may be readily <is- 
tinguished from officers and enlisted men, This 
separate corps and distinctive badge will aid in satis- 
fying the desire and personal pride of the candidate. 
He will belong to an organization that is a separate 
but integral part of the Army of the United States. 
and known to be compose. only of potential officers. 
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4. There should be two classes of aspirants: junior 
and senior. Junior aspirants should be below, and 
senior aspirants above the age of twenty 
Graduates from the Junior R. O. T. C. or from the 
Blue Course of the C. M. T. C. should be offered 
aspirants’ commissions in the class suitable to their 
ages. As soon aS a junior aspirant reaches the age 
of twenty years, he should be transferred to the senior 
grade upon request. 

4. Classification of aspirants by grade not only 
will differentiate ability because of age, but will pro- 
vide an easy manner of dropping members who are 
inactive and who have lost interest. Junior aspirants, 
upon reaching twenty years of age and eligibility for 
the senior grade, may automatically be dropped from 
the rolls if their records reveal inattentiveness to 
obligations of the Service. 

5. Senior aspirants should be eligible for attend- 
ance at reserve officers’ camps, where they may have 
the status of warrant officers. Junior aspirants should 
be eligible for use as noncommissioned officers in the 
C. M. T. C. 

6. These opportunities for actual training at either 
reserve officers’ camps or C. M. T. C. will correet what 
is at present the most serious obstacle for continued 
interest. The aspirants not only will be kept inter- 
ested, but their training will be advanced with their 
increasing age. By the time that they become eligible 
for commissions they will be qualified. 

7. When a senior aspirant reaches the age of 
twenty-one years, he should be eligible for a reserve 
commission, But before being commissioned he should 
prove his qualifications either by passing an exainina- 
tion such as now required for a Reserve Commission, 
by having completed a prescribed number of corre- 
spondence courses or by having a sufficient number of 
hours accredited by attendance at camps, either as 
junior or senior aspirant. 

8. Aspirants of either junior or senior grade, while 
on active duty, should receive the pay of a flying cadet. 

It is realized that the plan outlined above would 
require legislation to carry it into effect, but as the 
present plan has proved a failure, some other must 
be tried or the Junior R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. 
left out of consideration in the scheme of National 
Defense as far as being a source of supply of officers 
for the Reserve Corps is concerned. 


years. 


Notes from the I Corps Area 


HE 304th Infantry met at the State Armory at 

Hartford, Connecticut, on March 27. The subject 
of the instruction was the machine gun company and 
the howitzer company in the defense. Major L. C. 
Dewing, Infantry Reserve, was in charge and 19 
infantry reserve officers attended. 

The officers’ school of the 418th Infantry, at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, on April 8, was attended by 27 
reserve officers, ten of whom were from the Infantry. 
The subject of the evening’s talk was ‘‘The Philip- 
pines,’’ by Lieutenant Colonel E. L. Hooper, the in- 
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structor of the 418th Infantry. Colonel Hooper give 
the same talk before 20 officers of the 418th Infantry 
at Stamford, Connecticut. At Waterbury, the 41sth 
Infantry meeting brought together 18 officers to hcar 
a talk on the Dardanelles. 

At Yale University, 16 reserve officers met to hear 
Colonel O. L. Spaulding describe ‘‘The Turn of the 
Tide—Chateau Thierry and _ Soissons, June-Juiy, 
1918.’’ Ten days later, the reserve officers of Now 
Haven and vicinity met again for a discussion on the 
C. M. T. C. and Army Day. 

At Providence, Rhode Island, 37 officers of the 385th 
Infantry attended a regimental meeting on March 24, 
to work out a map problem on the machine gun com- 
pany in the attack, under the direction of Captain 
E. G, Fletcher, Infantry Reserve. 

At Newport, eleven officers attended a meeting con- 
ducted by Major F. R. Kerr, Infantry Reserve, +o 
learn about mobilization plans. At a meeting a few 
rays later the subject was an estimate of the situation. 

The Rutland County Chapter, Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation, at its monthly meeting on April 9, 1931, hel: 
in Rutland, Vermont, were given a lecture by Colonel 
James B. Kemper, Infantry, Chief of Staff, 97th Divi- 
sion, on ‘‘The Philippines.’’ The talk was illustrated 
by means of moving pictures personally taken by 
Colonel Kemper. It was received as not only interest- 
ing, but of a highly educational nature. It described 
in detail the workings of various departments of the 
United States Army, both combatant and noncom- 
batant. 


At this same meeting, the officers of the Rutland 
County Chapter provided a cup for the best all- 
round basie student from southern Vermont, to stim- 
ulate enroilment. One of the members, Colonel Red- 
field Proctor, provided either a cup or a medallion to 
be presented to the highest type Blue graduate who 
indicates his intention of accepting a commission in 
the Organized Reserves, this to stimulate both com- 
pletion of C. M. T. C. and enrollment in the Organized 
Reserves. 


Notes from the Second Corps Area 


On April 8, the New Jersey Department of thie 
Reserve Officers’ Association presented the following 
resolution, suitably engrossed and bound in a leather 
book, to Major General H. E. Ely. 


“WHEREAS: Major General Hanson E. Ely, U. 8. A., Com- 
manding Officer of the Second Corps Area, has by his active 
interest and able counsel helped and encouraged the aims and 
cooperated in the work of the Reserve Officers under his com- 
mand and has always displayed eagerness to meet and discuss 
any problems that may have arisen in their organizations, 
therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, that the thanks of the New Jersey Department 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States, in 
convention assembled on January twenty-fourth, ninetee? 
hundred and thirty-one, be extended to General Ely for his 
unfailing courtesy and the Reserve Officers of this Department 
both collectively and individually and they desire to express 
their gratitude for the acts of thoughtfulness and the aid, lie 
has extended at all times.” 
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My EXPERIENCES IN THE WorLD War, by General John 
J. Pershing. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York, 1931. Two Volumes. Illustrated. Cloth. 836 
pages, indexed. $10.00. 


No student of the history of the World War can 
negleet an aecount of it written by one of the Allied 
Commanders. As Commander in Chief of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces, General Pershing has writ- 
ten an historical document which members of the 
military profession everywhere should read and absorb. 
In chronological form and in very interesting manner 
he deseribes the American participation in the World 
War from the view-point of the Commander in Chief, 
with emphasis on the questions of policy which his 
responsible position thrust upon him. 

In the early chapters of his book General Pershing 
dwells strongly on the lamentable unpreparedness with 
which America entered the greatest conflict which the 
world has ever seen. While his criticism of this con- 
dition may be resented by some who were in responsi- 
ble positions, the reader is impressed with the fact 
that the General’s purpose is not to place blame, but 
to prevent ‘recurrence. 

The book is filled with quotations from the Com- 
mander in Chief’s diary which convince the student 
that the facts are as stated, and not afterthoughts. 
General Pershing’s account of the war is almost unique 
in that very little acrimoniousness appears in it. He 
mentions differences of opinion, but with an absence 
of vituperation which emphasizes the dignity of the 
author and his calm appreciation of values. The book 
indicates that General Pershing had a confidence in 
himself and in the capabilities of the American Army 
which never deserted him. This is one of the highest 
attributes of leadership. 

The student of history (and particularly of Ameri- 
can history) will be impressed with the lack of ‘*‘ poli- 
ties’’ which existed during the World War. There 
were no ‘‘political’’ generals, as there were in the 
Civil War. The subordinate commanders stood en- 
tirely upon their merits. It is obvious that this system 
might eause hard feelings and perhaps a sense of in- 
justice in some individuals affected, but it is the only 
system which will win wars in the shortest possible 
time and with the least loss in lives and treasure. 

The absence of ‘‘polities’’ came from the support 
and backing which General Pershing received from the 
President and the Secretary of War. This support 
is nowhere more apparent than in the discussion of the 
use of the American Army in France. It is well known 
that the British and the French brought extreme pres- 
sure to bear in order to induce General Pershing to 
agree to the replacement policy which they advocated. 
A weaker man would have been gradually worn down. 
Nor were their efforts confined to the almost continuous 
argument with the Commander in Chief ; they included 




























































an appeal to his government over his head and behind 
his back. It required a leader of exceptionally strong 
character to stick to his soundly reached opinion when 
there must have been doubts that he might not be 
jeopardizing the allied success. 

Much of General Pershing’s book is concerned with 
his experience with the other allied leaders who in- 
sisted that the American Army be used only for re- 
placements, that it be not organized as a separate 
command. General Pershing’s decision displays that 
type of extra-military knowledge which every great 
military leader should possess. He knew that the 
temperament and national characteristics of the Ameri- 
can people are such that they never would have con- 
sented to arrangements such as our Allies proposed, 
that it is not in our nature to play second fiddle or to 
be placed in a position in which American initiative and 
ingenuity cannot be utilized. General Pershing states 
that American morale would have suffered through 
contact with our Allies, who were then almost in a 
defeatist state of mind, and that differences in tem- 
perament, in language, in habits, even in language, 
would have added to the difficulties. 

If General Pershing seems to overemphasize the 
problem of the status of the American Army it is be- 
cause it was a troublesome and ever present one to him. 
Perhaps his stand had more to do with the position of 
the United States in the peace negotiations than will 
appear to the casual reader. Without the prestige ac- 
quired by American troops acting as a separate army, 
it is entirely possible that a peace might have been con- 
summated which would soon again have involved the 


World in a conflict even more disastrous than the last 
one. 


THE Rise or U. 8. Grant by Colonel A. L. Conger, 
U. S. A., Retired. The Century Company, New 
York, 1931. 377 pages. $5.00. 

Here is a book on military affairs that occupies the 
same relationship to other military books that the 
slow motion picture does to the regular pictures. 
Reading it is like being instructed by the slow motion 
camera. The step by step process of the making of 
a general officer is slowly and clearly unfolded before 
the eyes of the reader in a fashion that is not only 
unusual, but unusually interesting. Colonel Conger 
makes no attempt to write a complete biography of 
General Grant, but confines himself to the Civil War 
period of Grant’s life, and more especially to the early 
part of the War, when Grant was an unknown and ob- 
secure officer in the west. 

The bibliography used is most complete, but the 
author relies very little on General Grant’s own 
Memoirs, written years after the events narrated, nor 
does he lean very strongly on the various contempo- 
rary writers, most of whom had a strong bias for or 
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Was Grant an Accident? 
Or Was hea Self-Made Success? 


Col. A. L. Conger, U.S. A., points 
the answer in his new book 


The Rise of U. S. Grant 


In answering the question of whether his 
honors were really earned or were due to 
chance, General Grant has been made to 
tell his story in his own words, as he 
recorded it in reports and battlefield mes- 
sages. And in the process Col. Conger 
brilliantly analyzes much of the strategy 


of the Civil War. 
A NEW PICTURE OF THE 
SOLDIER GRANT 
Well Mapped and Illustrated 
Price $5.00, Postpaid 
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Warfare 


A Study of Military Methods From 
the Earliest Times 


by 


Col. 0. L. Spaulding, Capt. H. Nickerson 
and Col. J. W. Wright 


A comprehensive and scholarly study of 
wars and battles from earliest times through 
Frederick the Great. 

From early oriental wars to the cam- 
paigns of the eighteenth century the decisive 
battles of history are interestingly described 
and analyzed for their military significance 
and results. 

Fascinating reading and helpful knowl- 
edge. 

600 pages, with maps, bound in cloth. 


This is a Limited Edition 
Price $4.00, Postpaid 
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1115 17th St, N. W. | Washington, D. C. 
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against Grant. He does, however, make use of ihe 
official records, and compels Grant to tell of his 
thoughts, actions, and mistakes, and the lessons that 
he learned from them, in his own written words. 

The training of General Grant for his final eoim- 
mand and responsibility was almost perfect. First we 
find him as the commander of a regiment of Illinois 
volunteer infantry, and concerned with his own im- 
mediate job of training and equipping. His experi- 
ence in the Mexican War as a regimental quarter- 
master is of great help to him here. Then his promo- 
tion to brigadier general and larger responsibilities in 
Missouri. His aggressive spirit keeps him more or less 
continuously in trouble with his superiors, but they 
recognize his growing ability, and keep promoting him 
to larger commands and responsibilities. As a dis- 
trict commander with headquarters at Cairo, Illinois, 
he learns more of the art of being a commander, and 
also acquires more tact in dealing with both seniors 
and subordinates. He commands the _ expedition 
against Forts Henry and Donelson, and any tendency 
to get an exaggerated opinion of his own powers and 
ability is quickly squashed by the treatment afforded 
him by General Halleck. For a period here he learns 
to take abuse and injustice without quitting. During 
this time of enforced inactivity he gives considerable 
thought to the larger strategical problems of the war, 
and more especially the importance of the western 
theatre of the war as it applied to the economie situa- 
tion of both the North and the South.. We see the 
results of this period of thinking later on in his grand 
plan for the consummation of the war. 

To the reader who seeks new light on the larger 
campaigns of the Civil War, ‘‘The Rise of General 
Grant’’ will not offer anything extraordinarily new. 
The author sticks to his main idea very closely, that 
is, the Rise of General Grant. Except for emphasis 
given to General Grant’s strategical plans for the end- 
ing of the war. the Vicksburg Campaign, the Wilder- 
ness Campaign, and finally the operations around 
Petersburg, are given secant notice. It is the small 
battles early in the war in the West, and the gradual 
enlargment of commands and responsibilities that 
made Grant, upon which the author dwells. 

The book is intensely interesting to a soldier be- 
cause the teachings of loyalty, duty, devotion to ones 
command rather than self-advancement, are here 
brought out vividly and in a manner that all who are 
not blind can read—and benefit by. It was this part 
of Grant’s eharacter, in addition to his aggressive 
ness and common-sense, that enabled him to profit )y 
the daily lessons taught by war, and rise above all the 
others to the supreme command of all the Armies o! 
the United States. Your reviewer recommends this 
book. to all officers. 


MARINES AND OTHERS, by Captain John W. Thomason. 
Jr. Seribner’s, New York, 1929. 290 pages, $3.00. 
illustrated by the author. 


This collection of ten short stories by Captain 
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Thomason of the Marines is in his usual style. The 
ilistrations are virile. The stories, mostly about 
Marines afloat and ashore, are written with the sympa- 
thetic touch of a man who knows the Devil Dogs, as 
they like to be called. 

‘he titles of the stories, The Letter Home, Love 
Story of a Marine, Before the Rain, War Dog, Hate, 
Distinguished Service Cross, Tell It to the Marines, 
Air Patrol, The Marines See the Revolution, and 
Crossing the Line with Pershing, indicate their sub- 
ject matter. 

If you are looking for action, description, adventure 
and life—read ‘‘ Marines and Others.”’ 


Mount VERNON, by Minnie Kendall Lowther. The 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1930, 282 
pages. $2.00. 


This little volume will serve not only as an excellent 
guide for a visit to present day Mount Vernon, but 
also contains much interesting information concerning 
its early history and that of the Washington family. 
It traces George Washington’s ancestors and descend- 
ants, together with the several allied families, and tells 
the story of the Popes, the Warners, the Reades, the 
Martineaus, and the Balls, with the anecodotes and pje- 
tures of the old manors in which they lived. The 
story of Nelly Custis is feelingly told. In fact, the 
whole work is a work of love on the part of the author, 
who has apparently devoted years to careful research. 
As a result, it offers a compact compendium of infor- 
mation upon the genealogy of four of the most noted 
families of colonial times, the Washingtons, the Cus- 
tises, the Lewises, and the Lees. The last part of the 
volume deals with the mansions of Abingdon, Wood- 
lawn, Audley, Arlington, and the White House on the 
Pamunky. 

In view of the approaching celebration in commem- 
oration of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Washington, ‘‘Mount Vernon’’ should prove of 
value and interest to many readers. 


Best Suort Stories OF THE War, edited by H. C. 
Minein, André Maurois, Arnald Zweig, and Con- 
ingsby Dawson. Harper’s, New York, 1931. 826 
pages. $3.50. 


This anthology is made up of sixty short stories 
selected from American, British, French, and German 
Writers. Some few are extracts of novels. 

‘Fine writing’’ and ability to move one to pity seem 
to be the main tests applied by the editors in making 
their selection. The collection would be infinitely 
more entertaining—and that, in the final analysis, is 
why one reads short stories—if it contained more 
stories written in the lighter vein. 

Craftsmanship and short story technique they all 
possess, and are therefore good models for study for 
those who try their hand at writing. 
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THE REMINISCENCES 
OF A MARINE 


by 
Maj.-Gen. John A. Lejeune 


Formerly Commandant, 
U. S. Marine Corps 





Profusely Illustrated 








The military student will find of incalcu- 
lable value, the chapters dealing with the 
battles of ST. MIHIEL, BLANC MONT 
RIDGE and the MEUSE-ARGONNE, the 


march into Germany and the occupation of 
the Rhineland. 


A Stirring Autobiography of a 
Fighting Man, Interestingly Told 


Price $4.15, Postpaid 
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The Old Army 


Memories 


by 
Maj.-Gen. James Parker 
U.S.A. 


Medal of Honor, D. S. M. 





Profusely Illustrated 


The “NEW ARMY” has in THE OLD 
ARMY an interesting, authentic story of 
those thrilling days of which they have 
heard so often—days of hardship, privation 
and danger. 

You OLDSTERS who lived in the days 
of the Dougherty Wagon and the Buck- 
board will find THE OLD ARMY a vivid 


picture of the days you love to think and 
talk about. 


Price $4.15, Postpaid 
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Indispensable to Every Machine-Gunner 


CHAPMAN 


MACHINE GUN PROTRACTOR 
A Few Outstanding Features 


Scales: Same as FIRE CONTROL 
MAPS 1 : 20,000 


Coordinate Scale is graduated to 25 yards 


Reading Scale especially constructed for indirect 
laying,(map method) problems 


Graduations in Yards (issue protractor gradu- 


ated in METERS) 
Protractor Scale in mils 


Parallel Lines: The protractor facili- 


tates the drawing of parallel lines Quickly and 
Accurately 


Miscellaneous: Made of transparent Pyralin. On its container are printed such extracts from 
FIRE CONTROL TABLES 1, 2 and 3 as are used in M.G. Problems and necessary data used in fire orders 
for computing SEARCH and TRAVERSE, thus eliminating FIRE CONTROL TABLE pamphlet 


Price $2.75, Postpaid 
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MACHINE GUNNER’S POCKET 
MANUAL 


ESSENTIAL TO OFFICERS AND NON-COMMIS.- 
SIONED OFFICERS OF THE COMBAT ARMS 


A FEW OF ITS FEATURES 


FITS THE POCKET. 4x 6inches. Waterproof cover. 

200 pages, 85 illustrations. INDEXED. 

Written primarily as a manual for use in the field, but is complete enough for use in training. 
Arranged for ready reference. Large typed headings and sub-headings. 

Contains notes on ANTI-AIRCRAFT TRAINING. 


SPECIAL BINDING with flap and clasp; small celluloid sheet for notes and sketches; 
pocket for maps, tables, etc., and pencil holder. 


Purely technical subjects conform to latest INFANTRY doctrines. 


8. Chapters on Mechanics, Targeting, Care and Cleaning, Immediate Action; Fire Control 
Instruments; Direct Laying; Indirect Laying; Antiaircraft; Combat Signals; Extended 
Order; Barrages and Concentrations; Combat Principles; Standard Emplacements and 
Obstacles; Marches and Shelter; Care and Use of Animals; Use and Maintenance of 
Transportation and Matériel; and First Aid. 


9. PRODUCED AT THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 


PRICE 
Complete, as indicated in 6, above, $2.25 — Simple Waterproof Binding, without accessories, $1.75 


25% Discount on 10 or more, f. o. b. Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, 1115 17th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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